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A Captivating Romance of the Revolution 


If there is any one who hasn’t read 


“JANICE 


they ought to beg, buy or borrow a copy at once 


Never in American literature has a novel sold so quickly. Never 
has there been so great a success. In seeking for a key to its phe- 
nomenal career (223 thousand copies) the following ten facts should be 
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well borne in mind. \F 
Ist—lIt is by a well-known author (Paul Leicester Ford), 
2d—It is by the writer of another popular book (the Hon, Peter 
Sterling). 

3d—It deals with a very romantic and highly picturesque epoch : 
(The Revolution) and is by an acknowledged master of this 

period of history. 

4th—lIt is a love story, pure and simple. 
S5th—It contains a mystery—and who does not love a mystery in a 
novel? 3 
6th—Washington, Hamilton, and other historical figures appear re- 
peatedly in the story. 

7th—lIt is attractively bound, with 2 lithographs, and contains over 
500 pages. | 

8th—lIt has received extraordinarily favorable notices from the press 
and from individual readers. 
9th—There is today a more widespread interest in the period of the 
American Revolution as a background for an historical 

novel than for any other epoch of our history. 
10th—The heroine is an altogether delightful, fascinating, and ingen- 
uous creation. 

{ 


ASK FOR IT AT ANY BOOKSTORE. 
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NOTES. 


Here’s to “June, dear June.” 


Before another number of The Club Woman is out the 
fifth Biennial will have passed into history. Verily, what shall 
a month bring forth? 


If you have children, take the trouble to look into the 
“St. Nicholas League.” It is a splendid thing for them, and 
club women who are mothers cannot afford to miss it. 


We especially recommend our “Club Lecture Directory” 
to the consideration of committees and club presidents. It is 
well worth studying and will save you a lot of trouble. 


In our music department this month, the editor begins a 
series of short articles on form in music, which will be written 
in a popular way that will prove helpful to club women who 
have not studied music professionally. The editor, Miss S. C. 
Very, is a writer for several of the best musical journals, and 
is a musician of such acknowledged ability that she has won 
three diplomas and titles, Associate of American College of 
Musicians, Fellow of American College of Musicians, and As- 
sociate Pianist of Trinity, London, England. 


A club woman who has become well known as a lecturer 
writes as follows and we have no doubt she echoes the feeling 
of many another public speaker: “Within the pale of your 
honorable confidence I want to express to you what I feel, and 
what other women in the lecture field are feeling, and express- 
ing to me, and that is the very discourteous manner in which 
women speakers are oftentimes treated by the club; more es- 
pecially in regard to terms. The plea of “low treasury” has 
been in more than one instance ruthlessly abused. Women 
whose work is of a superior grade are subjected to the same 
shabby experiences as those whom you and I know—‘think they 
know it all’—excuse the expression, but it expresses it well. 
In coriversation with delightiul, bright, intellectual women, I 
find they experience the same, and would be only too glad if a 
society for the protection of speakers could be formed. It ap- 
pears to me that clubs have no right to subject first class speak- 
ers to an inferior grade of remuneration. It seems to me that 
this is something that needs reorganization, because it be- 
longs to a vital prase, the nervous expenditure, the close ap- 
plication, the time consumed—all necessary to achieve the best 
results in the work of a speaker, as presented to the public. I 
find women are oftentimes urbusinesslike and are incompetent 
for the office which they occupy. I have received letters un- 
dated and no address given me and I had to guess from the 
postmarks on the envelope whence they come. But I am in 
the field and for me to openly rebel (though expressing the 
exact feelings and experience of others) would be to cut off 
my own nose.” There is too much truth in all this, and com- 
mittees for engaging speakers for next year will do well to 
“read, mark and inwardly digest.” 
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MELLOWING OF OCCASION.”’ 


HE vacation season is at hand and the Biennial once 
over we shall drop the club work,—that is, those of 
us who are not connected with vacation schools or 
summer kindergartens or publishing club journals. 

And we shall forget for a time the interests of club life or the 
vexations of club committees and just go back to the prcblems 
of everyday living—and of living in the easiest and simplest 
way possible, since it is summer. We shall cease to have a 
thought for club programs or an ambition to be president of 
anything or an interest in anybody’s club paper. For it is 
summer. 


It is well, too, that we can lay aside our liveliest interest 
in club work for a time. If some women whom we all know 
were to keep up the club fever all the year through; if their 
club pulse were to beat at such speed and their club tempera- 
ture were so abnormally high the year round as they are dur- 
ing the winter, the poor creatures would not live out half 
their days. Take the women who belong to anywhere from 
six to twenty clubs and chapters and try to be an active worker 
in all of them,—with what joy they must hail the advent of 
June! Not because it is the month of roses and blue skies and 
bird-notes and lush young grass,—but because it offers the 
first breathing space in eight or nine months. Think what a 
life to lead! Is that getting the real best out of the club move- 
ment? 


How much better to live a self-contained life,—to maintain 
a steady poise of character so that we shall be able to enjoy to 
the fullest the winter’s work and the summer’s play. To he 
mistresses of ourselves, to be calm and serene under all provo- 
cation, to be restful in ourselves and therefore to others, to 
keep the love of God in our hearts simply and humbly is to 
make of life a well-spring of joy, and to make of ourselves a 
blessing and an inspiration to those around us. There are so 
many tired souls, so many discouraged hearts, so many nar- 
row visioned ones, so many weak ones that need the sunshine 
and courage and light and strength—how dare we indulge our- 
selves in weakness or in discouragement. Let us, then, this 
summer, seek the peace and the strength that come from 
Mother Nature.—for that is the sort that will make better 
women of us. 


Somebody has sent me a printed motto which I keep over 
my working desk, and read oiten. I do not know who, seeing 
it recognized in it a message for me, but I pass it along to 
you. It is called “The Foot Path to Peace,” and is signed by 
Henry Van Dyke, whose “Fisherman’s Luck” and other writ- 
ings show such a wonderful appreciation of nature as God's 
best minister. It reads as follows: 


“To be glad of life because it gives you the chance to love 
and to work and to play and to look up at the stars; to be satis- 
fied with your possessions but not contented with yourself un- 
til you have made the best of them; to despise nothing in the 
world except falsehood and meanness, and to feat nothing ex- 
cept cowardice: to be governed by your admirations rather 
than by your disgusts; to covet nothing that is your neigh- 
bor’s except his kindness of heart and gentleness of manners; 
to think scldom of your enemies, often of your friends and ev- 
ery day of Christ, and to spend as much time as you can with 
body and spirit in God’s out-of-doors,—these are little guide 
posts on the foot path to peace.” 


There is a whole sermon in it. “To be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts’—how many of us 
do this? Think what a different atmosphere we should breathe, 
how much pleasanter our outlook on life if we made this our 
rule. Again, “think seldom of your enemies, often of your 
friends and daily of Christ.” There is another “guide-post on 
the foot path to peace” which it is worth our while to linger 
over and study. It is too easy to think often of our enemies, 
to poison our lives and vitiate our whole moral atmosphere by 
dwelling upon their faults. 


The truth about them is they are not worth our thinking 
about—unless we can do so kindly and helpfully. We take our 
hosts of friends as a matter of course and seldom congratulate 
ourselves that we have so many and such excellent ones; but 
our one enemy! Alas we let him or her sully our spirit with 
all uncharitableness. She is not worth it. A high, clean soul 
is infinitely better. 


Let us take the summer to walk in the foot path to peace. 
We can find it if we will; we can make for ourselves all these 
little guide posts along the way. And we shall come together 
in the fall much the better women and much better fitted for 
club life and home life. _ 


We have before ws for the summer the individual problem. 
We can solve it, not in crowds nor in co-operation, but by 
wrestling with all cowardice and meanness and narrowness and 


pettiness, and by looking up “to the stars” and beyond them. 


Let us try. 


‘the close of a lecture. 


Elizabeth Ballard Thompson, author of the new book, 
“The Times that Were,” and whose story, ““A Retrospect, Two 
Pictures and Scme Other Things,” appears in a recent number 
of The Club Woman, is the “Reciprocity Lady” of the Phila- 
delphia Biennial, whose papers set in operation reciprocity be- 
tween clubs. She is now in charge of the Michigan Reciprocity 
Bureau. We shall keep an eye on Michigan for new ideas in 
reciprocity. 


One of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’ delightful heroines remarks, 
in speaking of certain would-be leaders of social reform in her 
village: “I don’t know that I think they are so much above 
us as too far to one side. Sometimes it is longitude and some- 
times it is latitude that separates people.” “This is true,,” says 
Gov. Roosevelt in the June Century, “and the philosophy it 
teaches applies quite as much to those who would reform 
the politics of a large city, or, for that matter, of the whole 
country, as to those who would reform the society of a hamlet.” 


It is interesting to know that the illustrated lecture which 
has now become so common originated—like most good things 
—in Boston, with the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. In 1874-75 
he gave twelve lectures on “Rome” at the Lowell Institute. 
Before that time stereopticon views thhad been used as an im- 
provement on the panorama, and a speaker explained the pic- 
tures. Occasionally some lecturer would show a few views at 
But, so far as we can learn, this course 
at the Lowell Institute was a wholly new departure, the novel 
thing being the blending of discourse and pictures as a text is 
blended with engraving in an illustrated book. Mr. Stoddard 
took the cue from this and began lecturing on European 
Travels in ’79. Hev. Mr. Spaulding’s lectures are very highly 
esteemed among the women's clubs of Boston and vicinity. 
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THE CRY OF BIRD AND BEAST. 


Louise Chandler Moulton. 
HY should we be tortured to death? 
God made us to live and rejoice. 
Have we no right to the breath 
He gave us? Hark to the voice! 


He ranges the stars in the sky— 
He sends the winds on their way— 
The sun and the moon, on high, 
They hear His command and obey. 


Are we not His creatures, too— 
We birds, that sing in His praise— 
We dogs, that are faithful and true? 
From afar He orders our ways. 


A right to the life He gives, 
A right to the love He bears, 
Has every creature that lives. 
What man to dispute it dares? 


We cry to you, sons of man, 
Leave us to live and rejoice; 

Dispute His behest, who can? 
Hark to the sound of the Voice! 


LOO 


AGAIN, «*THE DOMESTIC PROBLES’’—A NEW 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION. 


Martha A. B. Conine, Denver, Colorado. 


HE much-discussed, ever interesting and formidable 
problem of domestic service is one with which we as 
women must each grapple, and to which none of us 
has as yet found a satisfactory solution. I use the 

the term “domestic service’ advisedly, preferring it to the 
more popular one of “Domestic Science,” since there is a 
question in the minds of many of us as to whether such a thing 
as ‘Domestic Science” has yet been evolved, whether we are 
not dignifying by a specific title that which is merely a sys- 


_ tematic arrangement of a series of processes which has no ab- 


solute working basis. The “Schools of Domestice Science” 
teach only accurate methods of performing certain household 
iunctions which have been in the past only too often dispatched 
in a more or less haphazard way. But the work of these 
schools loses much of its value from the fact that only the 
kitchens of the wealthy are equipped like that of the schools, 
which renders the essential factor of accuracy less attainable, 
and only the purse of the wealthy will enable one to avail her- 
self of the services of the graduate of these same schools. The 
success of the course dinner depends largely upon the service 
of the trained waitress, and little Madam House-mother al- 
though she may have acquired in the aforesaid schools the art 
of both cook and waitress will hardly find her skill appreciated 
by her good husband, her children and guests, since the per- 
formance of these functions involves her absenting herself 
from her own table. Domestic Science as we know it today 
offers absolutely no solution to the most perplexing aspect of 
the problem, which is this: “How shall the woman of limited 
means and limited physical capacity arrange her domestic af- 
fairs so that she may find time and strength to provide for the 
physical needs of her family, be mother, teacher and friend to 
her growing children, an intelligent companion to her husband, 


and meet even a limited demand from church, club and so- 
ciety?” “Domestic Science” replies: “Your solution lies in the 
employment of relays of skilled assistants, each trained in his 
or her own specialty.” To begin with, this solution is as re- 
mote as the stars from the reach of ninety per cent. of those 
who are grappling with the domestic problem, and to the re- 
maining ten per cent. it offers no relief from that heavy weight 
of responsibility now resting upon the house-mother; on the 
contrary the tendency would be toward increasing it, since the 
gaps between one specialist going and another coming must 
be filled by herself, and any short-coming upon the part of 
either must be made good also. Training the average servant 
in any special line will not greatly increase a sense of honor 
and justice. Painters, paper hangers and plumbers are trained 
specialists, yet what housekeeper of ten years’ experience will 
fail to recall some unpleasant experience with one or all of 
these? No! The solution which we seek cannot be found in 
this direction. The matter then resolves itself into a question 
of values. “Which of all these desirable attainments must be 
left out?” and this question is answered according to the vary- 
ing characteristics of her who must decide, or who allows the 
force of circumstances to decide for her. Is it not true that in 
the evolution of domestic science that subject which more 
nearly concerns the comfort and happiness of every man, wo- 
man or child, society is half a century behind the times? Is it 
because this evolution has been the function of women chiefly 
that this is so? Compare the evolution of the factory with that 
of the household methods of today and find your answer. 

A system, in order to be entitled a science, must have for 
its working basis a principle which, if logically adhered to, will 
successfully solve every proposition submitted to its process of 
law. May not the basic principle which should govern all at- 
tempts at a solution of the domestic as well as the social prob- 
lem be expressed in the statement, “No man liveth to himself 
alone?” Again, may not our difficulty lie in the fact that the 
social unit through whose use we are attempting to work the 
problem has never been adjusted to the augmented values of 
the factors in the problem, but is fixed at the standard which 
prevailed in the Garden of Eden when there was but one 
family? This standard served so long as society consisted of 
segregrated families; but it would seem that it should long ago 
have been changed, so that the standard unit in a city should 
be the entire population of the four sides of one block or 
square. 


Consider seriously for one moment the enormous waste 
entailed by the separate housekeeping of forty families in one 
block. The waste in the items of heat, light and food mate- 
rials, and worst of all the fearful waste of time and strength. 
Consider again the enormous waste of vitality incurred by 
the young mother on account of this system, how the physical 
weakness of the years of child-rearing has been aggravated in 
consequence of her own inexperience and the incompetence of 
domestic help. Reflect upon the discouragment occasioned 
by her realization of the limitations placed upon her ability to 
teach and train the immortal souls entrusted to her motherly 
guidance; limitations growing out of the never ceasing demand 
upon her time, strength and amiability, occasioned by the ne- 
cessity of close attention to the needs of the material body. 
In the fair city of Denver there once dwelt a woman who had 
given long and serious consideration to all these things, and 
as a result of this consideration she had evolved a system of 
domestic life perfectly practicable and feasible, yet so unlike 
any thing we have ever known that the relation of her success- 
ful solution may seem almost like an opium dream. Her plan 
involved not a community home, but a collection of homes, 
wherein prevailed the largest liberty and the most complete 
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individuality consistent with the contiguity of city life. 
Architecturally considered this collection of homes pre- 
sented a pleasing and dignified appearance, for although the 
dwellings, comprising forty homes, varied from four to twelve 
rooms each, yet each was a part of one complete and beautiful 
structure covering three sides of a square. Each home had 
its own lawn, sidewalk and parked curb, each one of these 


constituting a part of a pleasing effect in landscape gardening, 


which extended not only completely around the square but 
even farther, as will presently be shown. 

The fourth side of the square was given up to the “utility” 
building, in architectural effect not unlike one of our public 
school structures. This was the throbbing heart through 
whose arteries and veins circulated the activities which were 
the life of the forty homes. Its basement contained electric 
machinery which supplied the forty homes with light, heat and 
ventilating fans. Here were vast cold storage rooms in which 
were kept supplies of fruit, vegetables, meat, fish and poultry, 
purchased by the carload. Here was an ice plant and an arte- 
sian well with pumping apparatus. Also a laundry with skilled 
and scientifically trained operatives who performed this work 
in a satisfactory manner, at a price so small as to seem almost 
ineredible. The ground floor was given up to dining room, 
pantries and kitchens, likewise in the hands of scientifically 
trained cooks and waiters, all of whom had perfectly mastered 
the cabalistic tables of food values, of which we hear so much 
in our schools of domestic science. 

The second floor was devoted to class rooms and play 
rooms for the younger children, who pursued their kindergar- 
ten work and their games during a portion of the day under 
the watchful eye of an intelligent well-salaried foster-mother 
and her assistants. Here were also studios in which the older 
members cultivated their chosen pursuits of painting, em- 
broidery or music.. 

Upon the third floor was a beautiful auditorium where lec- 
tures, concerts and dramatic entertainments were given for 
the benefit of the residents and their friends. Here were also 
a reference library quiet rooms where the club devotee might 
prepare her paper or meet her committee. 

And now for the centre of the square. Was there an alley 
littered with garbage, old corsets and flying papers, and fre- 
quented by stray cats, and,the dealer in “rags, bottles and old 
iron?” Were there forty“ash-pits, forty coal sheds and forty 
stables or more objectionable out-houses? Were there forty 
back yards varying chiefly in their degree of dirt and disorder? 

Not at all! The only appearance of an alley was an orna- 

mental archway at the place where the alley usually begins. 
through which one caught glimpses of smooth turf and bright 
coloring, indicating a continuation of the landscape gardening 
outside. There were covered walks connecting each of the 
forty dwellings with the “utility” building. There were orna- 
mental trolleys over which was carried on a system like that 
which prevails in some dry goods stores, the dwellings being 
likewise connected by pneumatic and speaking tubes. There 
were croquet and tennis grounds and a central covered pa- 
vilion. 
Let us imagine ourselves housekeepers in this ideal neigh- 
borhood. It is a cool morning in early spring, but we find 
the atmosphere of the entire house delightfully tempered by 
an electric glow easily regulated by “pressing the button.” 

At an appointed hour the family walk over to the dining 
room, greeting there and upon the way intimate friends whom 
to meet is always a pleasure. We breakfast upon that which 
best pleases us, having ordered the night before if we so de- 
sired. After breakfast the house-mother prepares the children 
for school and then sits down to the speaking tube and orders 


dinner for her family precisely as she now orders from the 
grocer’s man, only that she is not limited to the stock of any 
neighborhood market, nor to the circumscribed capabilities of 
the average cook, but she has the range of everything in the 
line of food or drinks appropriate to the season. She knows 
also that it will be prepared in as perfect a manner as intelli- 
gent skill and improved appliances can accomplish. If for any 
reason she wishes to have the dinner served in her own apart- 
ments this can be easily accomplished by the aid of the trolley 
system mentioned, and a neat well-trained waitress will serve 
and clear it away for a suitable compensation. She may dine 
at noon or at six o’clock, as she may elect. 

She may keep a maid to look after the children and to at- 
tend to the sweeping and dusting or she may hire one by the 
hour, or she may do it herself, and think how much less of 
sweeping, dusting and scrubbing will need to be done when 
coal fires, vacant lots and dusty back-yards and alleys are 
eliminated. 

I have only just begun to mention the advantages of this 
solution, based upon the adjustment to the correct unit, but my 
allotted space is nearly filled and I can only tell you that the 
many other “pros” and the very few “cons” had been very ac- 
curately weighed by the dreamer of this dream, whose name 
was Mrs. Coleman Stuckart. She, with the help of her husband 
and an architect had prepared all the plans and estimates to the 
most minute detail. And she had demonstrated the fact that 
all this luxurious living might be accomplished at much less 
cost than we now pay for inconvenience and ingémpetence. 
Her purpose was to have this ideal neighborhood crystallize 
itself by invitation to friends and friends’ friends, each to own 
his own house and lot and each to have a voice as to the ad- 
mission of any other member. The business management and 
the enforcement of the few regulations necessary to the gov- 
ernment of the neighborhood was to be entrusted to a board 
chosen by a vote of the whole. 

At one time the fulfillment of this bright dream seemed 
very near, but the financial panic of ’93 cut short negotiations 
then nearly completed, and so we still await the materializa- 
tion of the dream, which cannot always remain a dream since 
it embodies a truly scientific solution of the domestic problem. 


THE STORY OF A SCOOP. 


Mary L. Malkoff, Chicago, IIl. 


OCIETY and the world of the Woman’s Club of Me- 
tropolis had a sensation. The Metropolis Daily Mon- 
itor had published a column article about the annual 
election of officers of the Woman’s Club, which was to 

take place the day the article appeared, and in this article the 
inner history of the factional strife which had almost rent the 
club asunder was told and a fac-simile printed of a forged let- 
ter which had been used by one faction. Nor was this all. The 
picture of Mrs. Churchill Churchill-Jones, the probable win- 
ning candidate for the club presidency, accompanied the article. 
It was this fact which was the bone and sinew of the sensation, 
for if there was one particular thing against which Mrs. 
Churchill Churchill-Jones set her face as flint it was against 
what she was pleased to call “newspaper notoriety.” 

When little Mrs. Edith Pratt Willett, widow of Prof. Wil- 
lett of the Metropolis Academy, made her advent as the ‘“‘so- 
ciety editor’ of the Daily Monitor the society women who 
knew her and met her at the meetings of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Colonial Dames, where her lineal 
descendancy from several men who figured prominently in the 
early history of this great and glorious republic gave her pres- 
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tige, found themselves in the embarrassing position of feeling 
obliged to countenance Mrs. Willett’s reportorial work. But 
Mrs. Churchill Churchill-Jones was neither a “Daughter” nor 
a “Dame,” although she was a leader in the “smart set’ and a 
power in the Woman’s Club, and she did not know Mrs. Wil- 
lett so she could adhere unflinchingly to her line of “duty” in 
“absolutely refusing to cater to the present craze for person- 
ality in the newspapers.” ; 

If Mrs. Jones had but known it there were several points 
about newspaper work of which Mrs. Willett’s opinion quite 
coincided with her own; but one cannot live on $300 a year, 
and that was the sum total of Mrs. Willett’s income after her 
husband died. She had the opportunity to become the society 
editor of The Daily Monitor and she took the place. Had she 
consulted Mrs. Jones that personage would probably have told 
her that she “would gladly assist her to earn her living in a 
more respectable way”; but Mrs. Jones had not been consulted. 

Mrs. Jones had been Mrs. Willett’s stumbling block ever 
since the latter began her work, for Mrs. Willett knew that 
Mrs. Jones was only waiting for the chance to tell her in plain 
language what she thought of all newspaper work in general 
and of Mrs. Willett’s specialty in particular and, therefore, 
when occasion demanded, Mrs. Willett spent hours in getting 
from other people the information which Mrs. Jones could 
have given her in a few minutes, rather than give Mrs. Jones 
the opportunity to air her opinion. 

Lately, a professional rivalry had made Mrs. Willett’s 
path still more difficult. When she was first employed by the 
Monitor she did nothing but what came strictly under the 
head of “society news.” Then by degrees the reporting of the 
doings of the various women’s clubs fell to her. Everything 
had been comparatively easy until the paper was enlarged and 
another woman added to’ the city staff. Miss Blank, the new 
reporter, had ideas about a department, a sort of “Woman's 
World,” which she wanted the Monitor to create and of which 
she was to have charge. She left no measure untried to get 
what she wanted and one step was to secure all of the club 
work for herself. Thus it came about that Mrs. Willett’s work 
did not go on as smoothly as it had, for stray bits of informa- 
tion were continually coming to the ears of the city editor and 
the managing editor which were calculated to make them think 
that the club work was being slighted. As a result Mrs. Wil- 
lett was frequently asked why she had, or had not, done such 
and such a thing, instead of being allowed to follow her own 
judgment and her established routine. 

This state of affairs was quite generally known in the 
feminine club world of Metropolis and hence the sensation 
when Mrs. Jones’ picture, accompanied by facts which could 
have been divulged only by Mrs. Jones, appeared in the paper. 

And all of these facts had been uppermost in Mrs. Willett’s 
mind when she was given her assignment for that “scoop.” It 
had been a bad day in the office. One man had “fallen down” 
on an assignment of special importance, and, with a ball game 
on between two league teams which stood almost equal show 
for the pennant, the sporting editor had sent word that he was 
sick. The city editor was in a decidedly irascible frame of 
mind and the air of the office was charged with electricity. 
Mrs. Willett had been busy with her copy and not apparently 
noticing anything around her, but when the city editor roared, 
“Mrs. Willett,” in a tone that indicated that he would enjoy 
knocking somebody down, she felt that she was to be made a 
safety valve for the city editor’s temper and went meekly to her 
fate. 

“The annual election of the officers of the Woman’s Club 
comes off tomorrow.” he said with a rising inflection of voice, 
as if challenging her to contradict him. Mrs. Willett silently 
assented. 


if she failed in it. 


“Well, there’s been a row going on in the club and there'll 
be a close contest tomorrow. I understand, though, that Mrs. 
Churchill Churchill-Jones will probably be elected and I want 
you to get her picture and a copy of that forged letter that’s 
been sent around. And find out whom she will appoint as del- 
egate to the conference to be held in New York next month. 
You'll have to get it in early for we'll be rushed tonight.” 


His tone and manner told Mrs. Willett that he knew, and 
resented, the fact that she had known more of the trouble in 
the club than she had made public and that if she couldn’t get 
what the paper wanted there were others who could. Her first 
impulse was to decline the assignment, but that would mean 
her dismissal, and one cannot live on $300 a year. 


She knew whom she had to thank for the fact that the city 
editor knew as much as he did, and she also knew that she had 
come to the place where she had to succeed or lose part of her 
work and part of her salary. The time was so short there was 
but one thing to do—to see Mrs. Jones and go through with 
the scene she had been avoiding so long. The one plan she 
could think of was to tell Mrs. Jones the situation and, as it 
were, to throw herself on Mrs. Jones’ mercy. Nothing but the 
thought of losing her position and being triumphed over by 
her professional rival would have made her do it. 


“Mrs. Jones is out, but she told me to ask you to wait, as 
she will return very soon,” said the maid who answered Mrs. 
Willett’s ring at Mrs. Jones’ door and ushered her into the 
library. Of course there was some mistake, but Mrs. Willett 
felt justified in taking advantage of it. She was trying to 
think calmly and to make up her mind as to how much she 
would endure before she would rebel when the portiere which 
screened a doorway was pushed aside and a man stepped into 
the room. They caught sight of each other simultaneously, 
and her exclamation of “Jack Chandler” was echoed by his, 
“Edith Pratt!” 


“How did you come here?” demanded the man. 

“Tama reporter for The Daily Monitor and I came to see 
Mrs. Jones on business.” 

“T didn’t mean that—but what did you say you were?” 

“A reporter. And I am here ona business errand.” 

“But I thought that you married John Willett and lived in 
Chicago.” 

“My husband is dead.” 

“Oh,” said the man, and then there was a pause which 
Mrs. Willett did not attempt to shorten. The man found 
tongue first. 

“Why don’t you ask how I came to be here?” 

“How came you here?” asked Mrs. Willett obediently. 

“Why, I am visiting my sister,” and then as there was no 
expression of enlightenment on Mrs. Willett’s face he added, 
“You knew that Mrs. Jones was my sister, didn’t you?” 

“No. You never told me anything about your family 
when I knew you in Chicago, and as I do not know your sis- 
ter I never had an opportunity of finding out that you were 
her brother.” 

“And I have known nothing of you since I went to Europe 
ten years ago, except that I heard that you had married John 
Willett. I wish you would tell me something of yourself.” 

Mrs. Willett gave him a brief review of the incidents in 
her life since she had come with her husband to Metropolis. 
In telling of her husband’s death and the need of earning her 
own living she told of her reportorial work and that brought 
her to the reason why she had come to see Mrs. Jones. It 
was such a comfort to talk the whole thing out that she found 
herself telling Jack Chandler the story of the rivalry in the 
office and of the assignment that would cost her her position 


When she had finished Jack excused him- 
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self for a minute and left the room. He returned holding a 
photograph in his hand. 

“Here,” he said, “is a picture of my sister. It’s mine, so 
I can do as I please with it. Last eveninfg my sister had as a 
dinner guest a Mrs. Bromley. They talked this club affair 
over in my presence and my sister told Mrs. Bromley that if 
she, my sister, was elected she would appoint Mrs. Bromley as 
the delegate to New York. That fact you may have and 1 will 
give you this picture if you will answer one question.” 

“Well?” 

“Why did you marry John Willett?” 

“Don’t you think you are taking an unfair advantage? I 
have told you what the consequence will be if I fail on this 
assignment.” 

“Unfair or not, I make my bargain. Answer my question, 
but honestly mind you, and I give you this picture.” 

Perhaps it was the look in Jack Chandler’s eyes that told 
her that if she answered his question honestly she would gain 
more than a “scoop,” or perhaps—whatever the reason, Edith 
Willett looked straight into Jack’s eyes and answered: “Be- 
cause you went to Europe without telling me.” 

Whatever else Edith Willett and Jack Chandler may have 
said to each other no one will ever know, but when, an hour 
later, Mrs. Jones came in unannounced she heard Mrs. Willett 
say, “I think you would better discover me at the reception at 
the club tomorrow evening, Jack, dear, for your sister will 
never forgive me if she knows what we have done.” 

“And what have you done?’ demanded Mrs. Jones. 

If Mrs. Willett did have a “reporter’s nerve” it failed her 
then, for she caught her breath and looked at Jack Chandler, 
but he came gallantly to the rescue and told his sister the 
whole story. Mrs. Churchill Churchill-Jones and Laura 
Chandler Jones were two distinct individualities. Laura 
Chandler Jones loved her brother very dearly and all her 
heart went out to the woman whom he loved and for whom 
life had been so hard. Over went her prejudices in a moment 
and she had as vehemently espoused Edith Willett’s cause as 
if she had never decried “newspaper notoriety.” But when it 
was done, when Edith had all the facts in the case, including a 
copy of the forged letter, Laura Jones bethought herself of 
Mrs. Churchill Churchill-Jones. 

“Do you know, dear, I think you would better let Jack 
discover you at the club reception. I don’t quite think I could 
face the club if it was known that I had ‘talked’ for a paper. 
Just think how I'll be laughed over when I have a reporter for 
a sister! I shall tell you everything I know, but oh! how I'll 
he punished for what I’ve said in the past!” 

“Well, I like that!” Jack broke in. “Do you suppose I’m 
going to let my wife be a reporter?” 

That magic word brought Edith back to the realities of 
life and she explained that if she did not get back to the office 
as soon as she could she would be “roasted” for being late 
with her copy. 

The clocks were striking six when she stepped from the 
elevator and crossed the “local room” on her way to the city 
editor’s desk. Miss Blank looked up enquiringly, but Mrs. 
Willett’s face was non-commital. 

“You've been long enough,” said the city editor with a 
scowl. 

“This is Mrs. Jones’ photograph, and this is a copy of the 
forged letter. Mrs. Jones wishes both returned. If Mrs. Jones 
is elected tomorrow she will appoint Mrs. Bromley as delegate 
to New York. I can make a column story if you wish.” 

“I’ve got to have it before you go to supper. The copy is 
all late tonight.” 

That was scant recognition of a “‘scoop,” but Mrs. Willett 
had forgotten to care about that. 


daring to say that you would appoint Mrs. Bromley.” 


The article in the Daily Monitor increased the excitement 
attending the election of officers of the Woman’s Club, but 
Mrs. Churchill Churchill-Jones won: Even then no one dared 
to ask her how her picture was secured by the Daily Monitor, 
but one woman said to her: “Is it not astonishing what liber- 
ties reporters will take now-a-days? The idea of Mrs. Willett 
And 
Mrs. Jones merely smiled and replied: “Yes, these reporters 
carry all before them.” 

That evening the members of the club had another sensa- 
tion. Mrs. Jones was accompanied to the reception by her 
guest, her brother, John Chandler of New York, and the even- 
ing was not an hour old before this brother came to where his 
sister stood at the head of the receiving party. He escorted 
Mrs. Willett and those who stood near heard him say, “Laura, 
I want to present an old-time friend of mine, Mrs. Willett.” 
The hearers could hardly beileve their ears when Mrs. Jones 
responded, “I am very glad to meet Mrs. Willett, for I want 
to congratulate her on her article in this morning’s Monitor. 
It was so well written and so accurate.” 

Society was mystified, but when Miss Blank af the Me- 
tropolis Daily Monitor heard of the incident she said to her- 
self, “I think I know something about that scoop.” 


AN IDEAL LITERARY LIFE. 


Hezekiah Butterworth. 


IVING a busy, quiet life in Boston, I once said to a 

New York editor, “The pen workers here as a rule 

have few of the luxuries of New York literary life. 

They are able to secure a simple estate near the city, 

and perhaps some small reserve in banks or stocks, in all not 

worth more than $10,000, and they live in their rustic simplicity, 

working out the first inspiring purpose of their lives.” I re- 

called such examples as the Concord authors, Mr. Whittier, 

Mr. Parton, Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. A. D. T. 

Whitney, Mr. Thayer, Rev. Mr. Ward, Miss Guiney, and Mrs. 

Lydia Maria Child of years agone, who was the pioneer of the 
new literary life on a simple farm or in a rural suburb. 

Some of these authors acquired a competence in their har- 
vest years and some may have been more favored than others 
by inheritance of property, but the picture was not untrue as a 
rule in regard to the literary situation of such literary folk 
around Boston in their hard working years. 

The New York editor looked puzzled and surprised, and 
replied: ‘‘We have some rich authors, but as a rule our lit- 
erary people have no $10,000 estates in the suburbs of New 
York. They work hard in the thick of life, and need all they 
can earn for their daily living.” 

I thought of what this editor, who represented one of the 
oldest and largest publishing houses in America, had said. | 
had seen a number of the “Reveries-of-a-Bachelor” kind of 
homes in the counties of Suffolk, Middlesex and Essex, and 
had admired them for their simple beauty. They recall the 
lives of the English poets, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
“Christopher North” (Prof. Wilson), Harriet Martineau, Dr. 
Quincy and others, in the English lake country of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland; the literary haunted houses on the 
margin of Grasmere and Windermere, where the rapid Rotha 
goes dimpling through the meadows, and where the poet-sung 
mountain of Helvellyn throws his shadow over the hedgerows, 
ivied walls and bowery ways. 

In our view this is the manner of true literary living and 
one that ought never to lose its simplicity. The Sabine farm 
is the true place for any one who has any true literary com- 
mission, and is the natural place for those to work who have 
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had experience in literary enterprises in cities as a matter of 
business, but who have a distinct purpose in literature, who 
have something to say, and wish to say it earnestly and 
thoughtfully, and who would rather have influence than money. 

A vanished life rises before me, which I can but regard as 
ideal. 

An observer of the influence of scholarly thought recently 
said to me, “I look upon the retired life of Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Francis Child as a model for the best literary production.” 

Mrs. Child was a pioneer of simple literary life in a subur- 
ban town, as a garden of the best conditions of thought. Her 
early home at Medford had been among cultivated people, and 
the study of the happiness of others had a large place in their 
lives. She had learned there that it is hearts that make a fam- 
ily or a neighborhood happy. To help every one and to hin- 
der no one was the aim of her father’s family. 

Mrs. Child, in her girlhood, had a very curious teacher 
who had kept a school in her living room, and was not over 
careful of appearances. This dependent spinster was called 
“Marm Betty,” and she fell into social disgrace as Gov. Brooks 
saw her drinking out of the nose of her teapot. 

The father of Mrs. Child, David Francis, used to make a 
Christmas out of Thanksgiving. Col. T. W. Higginson says 
that on the night before Thanksgiving “all the humble friends 
of the Francis household, Marm Betty, the washerwoman, the 
wood sawyer, and the journeymen, some twenty in all, were 
summoned to the first entertainment of the festival.” He adds, 
with picturesque circumstance: “They partook of an immense 
chicken pie, and of pumpkin pie, made in milk pans. They 
feasted in the great old-fashioned kitchen, and went away 
loaded with turnovers for the children.” 

As the editor of the “Juvenile Miscellany” (1826-1834) 
young people’s literature in America may be said to have be- 
gun with Mrs. Child. She entered into editorial life in New 
York and became the most popular literary woman in the 
United States. She lived in her age, for her heart beat true to 
all who needed her, and she espoused the cause of the ig- 
norant, the unskilled and the slave. 

But after all these activities in Boston and New York, 
after being praised as few women ever were, and disparaged 
for her anti-slavery work to the extent of being denied the 
use of the Boston Atheneum Library, and publicly censured by 
a proud Virginia governor, she longed for a simple life, in 
touch with the great libraries indeed, but where she could 
think her best thoughts for others, and harvest her experi- 
ences. She cared more to live for influence than for money or 
for any mere social popularity. 

She retired to Wayland, Mass., a simple, quiet town. She 
lived in an unpretentious house by a quiet road. Around it 
was a flower garden, and behind it a pond which in summer 
was full of lilies. One of the pleasantest elements of her life 
there was the high regard she won from the people of the vil- 
lage. Her pond was the children’s playground; her flowers 
were raised for those who needed them. Did any one fall sick, 
there was the mission for her. Did any one lack the gift to 
fulfill well meaning, she helped make up for it. Did any one 
fall behind in life, she gave such the inspiration of resolute ex- 
ample. 

The simple people came to love her, as in the case of 
James Parton at Newburyport. They felt that her home was 
theirs; that their sorrows could be carried to her fire. Here 
“Looking Toward Sunset” became a dream and grew. Here 
she summed up her conclusions of experience and gave them 
to the world, and she was happy. Her life flowed out in 

thoughts like these, now serious, now instinctively humorous, 
now in prose, now in verse:— 

“I have a vague idea that electricity is the spiritual body 


of the universe. I have a great many questions laid by to ask 
Plato when I shall see him. He has been at the high school 
for so long a time that he must know a great deal.” 

That is true wealth that brings us contentment. No one 
should try to escape duties for the sake of a life of ease, but 
there comes a time in many lives, when experience has taught 
one what one wishes to say for the help of others, and then 
the farm from whose hill tops the spires of the city may be 
seen, is a true environment for the setting of literary gems. 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Bronte, Mrs. Martineau, Mrs. Charlotte 
Mary Yonge and a large number of English writers did good 
work among the cottage ivies, apart from the city’s wilderness 
of homes. 

To be schooled in the city, and to retire to a simple home 
amid the hills and groves is the ideal life, and the more beau- 
tiful is nature and the simpler the home the better such a pur- 
pose, in most cases, will be served. As Emerson said: “Good 
bye, proud world, I’m going home.” 


MADAME MATILDA FRANCISCA ANNEKE. 


Could Madame Anneke, the first woman editor of Wiscon- 
sin, the first woman to speak on a Milwaukee platform, but re- 
turn to see the two hundred women on the platiorm of the 
Alhambra Theatre at the great Biennial of the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs to be held in Milwaukee June 4-9, she 
would feel that her life long efforts for the broadening of 
woman's pathway had not been in vain. 

Matilda Francisca Giesler was born in Westphalia, Ger- 
many. The story of her life reads like 'a romance. In the so- 
cial life of her father’s luxurious home she met the authors, 
poets, statesmen and scientists of Germany. She was liberally 
educated and early in life manifested literary talent. Before 
reaching her twentieth year she had written a volume of re- 
ligious poems, much prose and a tragedy, ‘“Oithono,” which 
was produced upon the stage at Leipsic many times. 

In 1847 she was married to Col. Anneke, a Prussian ofticer, 
who was a member of the same staff with Carl Schurz. Col. 
Anneke took an active part with the revolutionists of 1848. He 
was captured and during his imprisonment Madame Anneke 
edited and published the Frauen Zeitung at Cologne, a paper 
devoted to the revolutionary cause. After her husband’s re- 
lease from prison Madame Anneke joined him in the field, 
was made his adjutant and shared with him the hardships of 
war. During one engagement her horse was shot from under 
her. On another occasion it was owing to her courage and 
bravery that Carl Schurz escaped imprisonment. 

After the revolutionists were overpowered the Annekes 
took refuge in France and came to Milwaukee in 1849. Soon 
after their arrival Madame Anneke began editing the Frauen 
Zeitung, the pioneer woman suffrage paper of the United 
States. She also pubilshed a book, “Memories of Battlefields,”’ 
giving her personal experiences of the revolution in Germany 
in 1848. During our civil war Madame Anneke was special 
correspondent of the Bellestriches Journal of New York. All 
of her writings are in the German language and are familiar 
to the Germans of America. 

In 1866, after her return from a sojvurn in Switzerland, 
Madame Anneke opened a young ladies’ seminary in Milwau- 
kee, at 659 Marshall street. 

She was a woman of striking personality and great force 
of character and made her influence felt upon all those with 
whom she came in contact. In her eventiul life she ran the 
gamut of human experience and was a vital factor in the ad- 
vancement of woman to the rights and privileges she now 
enjoys. 
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MAGAZINES EDITED BY WOTCIEN. 


Paper Read at an Open Meeting of the Woman’s National 
Press Association by the President, Mrs. Mary S. Gist. 


CONFESS to sympathy with many women who protest 

against most of the food provided for them in exclusive- 

ly women’s journals and magazines. Some of them are 

conducted with good sense, and even if their ideas of 
culture are not very high they give some material for thought 
and mental development. Most women of earlier years were 
so deeply engaged in making samplers and puddings, or look- 
ing out for husbands that they could not afford time to even 
read the magizines unless some bright, sweet love story, gen- 
erally written by a man, arrested their attention. 

In the days of the venerable “Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
which has survived with great vitality, a few noted women 
were among its contributors and were on the staff, as it was 
the desire of the founder that women should feel that the mag- 
azine was for them as well as for the other sex spite of its 
name. | 

In 1827 the “Ladies’ Magazine,” about one-half the size of 
a page of this magazine, was started by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, 
assisted by Miss Hannah Adams, the first woman in the United 
States who devoted herself to literature as a profession. The 
contributions of sketches of American female education and in- 
fluence and effects of intemperance (long before the rise of the 
W. C. T. U.) would do credit to the present day and it is mar- 
velous how it could be possible when the outlook and oppor- 
tunities of that time are considered. After nearly four years 
of success it was merged into Godey’s Magazine, which Mrs. 
Hale edited until the time of her death after long years of 
faithful service. 

The Ladies’ Port Folio, begun in 1828 by Mr. Thomas 
Clark, was edited and filled by women. It seems passing 
strange how necessary it was to have a man as backer and 
financier. How different in magazine work of today, when 
women assume responsibilities to make or to break. Godey’s 
Magazine was filled with fashion plates and stories, supposed 
to be adapted to the tastes of the women of the period. What 
a contrast to the Godey’s Magazine of the present with its 
brilliant woman editors. 

Graham’s Magazine begun in 1843 with Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 
phens as editor, differed but little from Godey’s in the nature 
of its selections, but omitted fashion plates. The “Ladies’ 
Garland,” published from June, 1837 to May, 1888, was true to 
its name, a nosegay of sweet posies. 

The Chicago “Legal News,” edited most ably for many 
years by Mrs. Myra Bradwell, ranked high among the legal 
profession and is still referred to as competent authority. 

Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine, in its sixtieth year, has had 
a circulation of 165,000. Mrs. C. J. Peterson is editor and pres- 
ident of the stock company. 

Frank Leslie’s Magazine had a long and successful career. 
Mrs. Leslie was a brilliant writer herself. The first number 
had Mrs. Lydia Sigourney and Mrs. Anna Bache for assistants. 
Here appeared the first specimen of lithographic art attempted 
in the United States, which was afterwards greatly improved 
upon by Miss Emily Sartain in the magazine of that name. 


About forty years ago Grace Greenwood (Mrs. Lippin- 


cott) put forth her magazine, “The Little Pilgrim.” With 
what interest and satisfaction it was received and read, some 
few of us can testify. 

Another publication, though edited weekly, deserves to be 
classed among magazines and has been so considered, “The 
Woman’s Journal,” begun in January, 1870, edited and issued 
jointly by Mrs. Lucy Stone in Boston and Mrs, Mary A. Liv- 


~ 


ermore in Chicago. I quote from the Boston Journal of the 
8th of January, 1870, regarding its first issue: 

“The Woman's Journal, issued-today is a very handsome 
quarto double sheet and should be classed as woman’s maga- 
zine. It starts well and is about the first of its kind. It aims 
to advance in what it deems the right way things as they are 
instead of dealing with protests against the dead past. Its 
chosen mission is the advocacy of the rights of woman as to 
her educational, industrial, legal and political equality, and her 
right to suffrage.” 

Julia Ward Howe was also virtually a prominent factor in 
the journal, although her name did not appear as editor. For 
more than twenty years Lucy Stone gave her time and thought 
to this work, but never neglected home duties. She was a 
perfect New England housekeeper. Few could excell her in 
cooking; no preserves nor pickles were so good as hers. She 
lived on the highest plane, to “live and make the world better.” 

Of Mrs. Livermore it needs no words of mine to tell how 
she traversed the world on the lecture platform and in the pul- 
pit, aiding in establishing the religion of Jesus Christ and up- 
lifting of women in every condition of life. 

A venture in the new West was made by Mrs. A. S. Dean 
in 1850, who published with most marked success “The West- 
ern Magazine,” in Ottawa, Ill. She died after ten years and 
the magazine lapsed. Later Miss Lydia Strawn, daughter and 
helper of the well known horseman of that name, published 
the Ottawa Magazine. 

Miss Middy Morgan, cattle market reporter, who by the 
jibes and slanders of the New York papers was brought into 
public notice after about thirty years’ experience in this vale of 
tears as correspondent for the New York Times, was elevated 
to the editorship of a regular cattle market magazine which is 
today sought for and read all over the world. She retired 
pretty well worn out but with a snug fortune. Dear Mrs. 
Croly, Jennie June, has been editor of many magazines, the 
New Cycle, representing the G. F. W. C., being one of the 
most successful. Margaret Sangster, editor of Harper’s Ba- 
zar, is another of our most successful editors. Mrs. Frank 
Leslie is editor of one of the most prominent and popular mag- 
azines of the time. Mary Mapes Dodge of St. Nicholas, 
Jeannette Gilder of the Critic, Helen S. Conant, Margaret 
Hamilton Welch, Helen M. Winslow of The Club Woman, 
(devoted entirely to the interests of the clubs in the G. F. W. 
C., a great helper, successfully keeping in touch with every 
individual club in the Federation), are among the shining lights 
of the profession today. We must not forget the lamented 
Mary Booth, for twenty years editor of Harper’s Bazar. 

Other women’s magazines are Club Life, edited in Illinois, 
Kitchen Garden, Babyhood, Chatterbox, Good Housekeeping 
and innumerable fashion magazines. 

The American Monthly Magazine, edited wholly in the in- 
terests of the Daughters of the American Revolution by Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood, ranks high, setting forth the objects of 
that order. Her editorials are republished or quoted from by 
many prominent periodicals. 

Last, but by no means least, the thousands of Home and 
Foreign Missionary magazines all over the world, edited by 
women and filled entirely by women missionaries and contrib- 
utors. Time and space forbid me to particularize these won- 
derful instruments in the conversion of thousands of ignorant 
and neglected human beings from darkness into the light and 
knowledge of Christian salvation and better living through the 
Holy Bible as a text book for all their work. I realize that I 


have not been able to mention many more deserving efforts of | 


women in this line. 
So wonderful, able and successful has been the rise of 
woman in the field of magazine literature that today our prom- 
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inent magazines make their selections without regard to sex, 
and no magazine is acceptable without its woman editor or 
contributor. Feminine tastes are going higher and higher and 
men editors recognize the fact and gladly welcome them to 
the heights they have attained. 

It is a step towards that final abolition of sex differences 
which we hear so often prophesied. 


BRAINS OR ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


Helen Campbeil, in the Congregationalist, 


ES,” said a large, benevolent-looking, but also 

4 anxious, club woman just emerging from the Con- 

solidated Department of Art and Literature, “I 

have to prepare a paper on Physical Education and 

Its Relation to Greek Architecture, and I want you to tell me 

some good authorities. I really don’s see just how to work 

them up together, but of course there must be a way or there 
wouldn’t be such a title.” 

The large lady paused meditatively, lifted her trailing skirt 
and patted down her jacket about her own powerfully com- 
pressed physical development. “What do you think Greek 
architecture had to do with physical culture? There must be 
a reason, you know,” she continued plaintively. 

“O, it’s because the frieze of the Parthenon is jam full of 
figures, you know; finely developed, of course, because they 
never stopped playing games,” said the last year’s chairman, a 
perplexed frown on her brow and a note of worry in her deep, 
comfortable voice—a voice which seemed to go with her short 
skirts, ample waist and look of general satisfaction with the 
world as she found it. 

“Games?” responded her bewildered hearer, whose mind 
had turned at once to Market street, its lines of gambling 
houses and its procession of successful or despairing gamblers, 
a sight familiar in every mining city. “But I didn’t know they 
were that kind of a people at all. I thought Plato, you know, 
was quite—well, quite religious, you know.” 

“So he was, dear, so he was,” returned the chairman with 
a twinkle. ‘These games were just physical exercises; games 
of running and wrestling and all that. Go and talk with the 
librarian. FEie’ll tell you what to read. 

“I am tempted tto wish every paper mill in the land might 
burn up,” she went on savagely, as the large lady made her 
way toward the Public Library. “This business of club papers 
may be ‘very educative’ as they say—in fact, I know it often is, 
but it is as often a farce. Suppose our friend there does eventu- 
ally worry out a paper, an infinite bore to every one of our 
members. It will not mean a thing to her save a little more 
miscellaneous information, chiefiy incorrect. I think the feel- 
ing we most of us have at heart about papers accounts for the 
collapse in the printing of the Biennial report for 1898. We 
lived through the papers of that festive time because a good 
many were by experts. To pay for them is another matter. 
We can’t fall back upon the General Federation as Congress- 
men do on Congress. We should need another Congressional 
Globe for our organ if we printed all the women would like.” 

“But what has happened? Who will not pay?’ 

“The women themselves, prudent creatures! Here is the 
circular. I subscribed and sent my money to the secretary, 
who returns it with the reply that out of the hundreds of thous- 
ands of club women in this big country only five hundred have 
actually subscribed! We are not alone. From across the sea 
comes a wail, as it were—the voice of Lady Aberdeen herself, 
up to her eyes in the matter furnished by the International 
Council of Women, enough for seven or eight fat volumes, to 
cost just three times more than the appropriation money voted. 


‘Therefore, all women who attended are implored to make up 
the deficiency. The joke is, only a woman here and there even 
thinks of such a thing. Do you?” 

“Not I. To be shut up in a room with seven volumes of 
women’s papers, even if they were experts, would drive me far 
toward lunacy. As for ours—the things we read at the Biennial 
-—fine, of course, for I won’t go back on women—O, my dear, 
do you suppose there could be or will be a club just for sensible 
discussion—a portioning out of topics, maybe, among live peo- 
ple and an end to this literary kindergarten business?” 

The chairman paused in the middle of our muddiest cross- 
ing and almost wrung her hands as she looked at me. 

“The Biennial women seemed to take themselves very seri- 
ously,” I said. 

“Yes, but they do not take themselves so seriously all the 
time as they do part of the time, you know. They need more 
humor, more mutual perspective, more sense of proportion. 
The reporters all praise the club papers, and the writers buy 
the reports and are happy, and so the vicious circle repeats 
itself. You know what Mr. Dooley says about playing golf. 
‘If a man takes his wife with him and she gets her name in the 
newspapers, that counts one. Now if there were no news- 
papers what a dropping off there would be.” 

The chairman paused. “This won’t do,” she said. “It is 
treason, treachery. Heaven help us, and some day turn half- 
wayness to wholeness!” and with this somewhat ambiguous 
benediction departed. 

The question, however, is still here. It seems to be, among 
intelligent club women, an almost unanimous one. Is it not 
time for an advance beyond the conventional paper? Is it not 
perhaps possible for human beings to come together on a 
human basis, and talk of human needs and hopes and wishes, 
without the intervention of a paper, or more than an occasional 
one? In short, may we not be allowed once more to use our 
brains, make our own statements, exchange views for what they 
are worth, at home as well as abroad? And may we not also 
drop the, at present, rooted idea that some form of entertain- 
ment must be provided for our tea or reception or “‘little even- 
ing’? “There can be no finer entertainment than fine talk,” 
said Emerson, but this art is a vanishing one. Women suffer 
from infinite gabble, profuse small talk, and from the inability 
to give out clear and definite speech—an inability born of un- 
ceasing, passive receptivity. The time is ripe for another 
method. It may be that Lady Aberdeen herself will rise in 
revolt, tumble the seven volumes into pi, and head the new 
movement. 


Harper’s Bazar, ever a favorite with club women, has made 
a radical change and now comes out as a bright and entertain- 
ing magazine. There are several fine illustrated articles each 
week, a story or two, several pages of fashions such as have 
made the Bazar famous for years past, and the departments 


with which we have been pleasantly familiar in the old days, 


among which is Mrs. Welch’s club department, enlarged and 
brighter than ever. The new departure was the happy thought 
of the brilliant new editor, Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan. 


The first club in the field with a calendar for 1900-1901 is 
“The Progressives” of Rutland, who send out a neat program 
covering the study of Cymbeline, Twelfth Night and King 
John. They are not only up to date but ahead of it, and they 
certainly live up to their name. 


By special arrangement with the publishers we can send 
Mrs. Croly’s “History of the Cluh Movement” (regular price 
$5.00), for $2.00. At this rate every club in the land ought to 
have a copy. 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE. 


Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


XVI. 


Annual Meetings. 


HE order of exercises at an annual meeting is neces- 
sarily somewhat different from that of a regular meet- 
ing. 

A society which holds meetings at intervals 
through the year should approve the minutes of the annual 
meeting at the first subsequent regular meeting, while the 
transactions are fresh in the minds of the members. There will 
then be no minutes to be acted upon at the annual meeting of 
such societies, unless they be the minutes of the preceding 
regular meeting, and this hardly seems appropriate. A better 
way, and one entirely consistent with the constitution and by- 
laws already published (see Article XII., Club Woman for 
January, 1900), is to have a brief regular meeting on the day of 
the annual meeting, at which time the minutes of the preceding 
regular meeting can be approved and any other business trans- 
acted which more properly belongs to a regular than to an 
annual meeting. Immediately after the adjournment of the 
regular meeting the annual meeting can be called to order. 

At a regular meeting, the most desirable place for any com- 
munication which the president desires to make seems to be im- 
mediately after the approval of the minutes and before the re- 
ports of the other officers; but at the annual meeting, when the 
president usually makes a formal address, the place of honor 
seenis to be after the reports of all other officers have been 
heard. However, there is no law or custom which will prevent 
any society from adopting an order of exercises to suit itself. 

State and national organizations which hold only one meet- 
ing in the year must of necessity leave the arrangements for 
that meeting almost entirely in the hands of committees. Such 
societies generally have one committee which has full power to 
act between the meetings, restricted, of course, by the provi- 
sions of the constitution and by-laws, and which is generally 
called by some such name as board of directors, or executive 
committee. 

If these state and national organizations are composed of 
other societies which send delegates, a credential committee is 
needed. | 
The by-laws provide how this committee shall be appointed, 
but if such provision is not made, the managing board must 
consider the appointment of such a committee within their 
province. 

Blank credentials should be sent to every society which is 
a component part of the general society, to be filled out and 
presented in person by the chosen representatives. 

The degree of importance attached to the necessity of hav- 
ing an absolutely accurate list of delegates will largely deter- 
mine the method by which the list is secured. 

The requirements of most societies will be met by having 
the credential committee examine all credentials presented, and 
give to each delegate whose credentials are in proper form such 
badge or ticket as may have been previously determined upon. 

Those delegates whose credentials have been approved, im- 
mediately become the voting body. As promptly as is con- 
sistent with the formalities of the occasion, where some cere- 
mony is observed in opening the meeting, the report of the 
credential committee should be heard. If the names of dele- 
gates are printed, it is not usually necessary that the time of the 
convention be taken up by having the names of those whose 


credentials are approved read by the committee, but the com- 
mittee should report each case where credentials were not ap- 
proved, and receive instructions from the body. 

The printed list may be corrected after it is in the hands of 
the delegates. Sometimes a delegate’s credentials are approved 
by the committee, but his eligibility is called in question by the 
assembly. In that case he should take no part in any business 
until the question is settled. 

The printed program is generally distributed before the 
first session is called to order, but it should be formally pre- 
sented by the program committee (it need not be read) and 
adopted with or without amendments as the order of business 
for the meeting. 

The minutes of the preceding annual meeting, if they have 
been previously distributed in any duplicate form, may be ap- 
proved without being read. 

Annual meetings often continue through more than one 
day, with one, two or three daily sessions. It is desirable that 
at the beginning of each session the minutes of the preceding 
session be read and approved, or that at the morning of each 
day the minutes of the preceding day be read. The minutes of 
the last session may be read and approved before adjournment. 
Minutes thus approved are not acted upon at the succeeding 
annual meeting, unless they are reconsidered. 

The motion to adjourn made at any except the final ses- 
sion of an annual meeting, as provided for in the program 
adopted, is practically a motion “‘to adjourn to a specified time,” 
that is, the time mentioned in the program for the next session, 
and must be understood as such. 

The election of otficers at an annual meeting ought not to 
be the weariness to the flesh it so often proves. First, a com- 
petent board of tellers should be appointed with a chairman 
especially qualified for directing the work. 

The president usually appoints the tellers, but the assembly 
may make all the appointments or may add to those made by 
the chair. 

The president may notify certain members in advance of his 
intention to appoint them for that duty, for the sake, first, of 
securing their consent and not wasting the time of the meeting, 
and, second, to give the chairman an opportunity to assign to 
each member a particular part of the house for the distribution 
and collection of ballots; but the appointments must be made 
in open meeting. 

There should never be less than two tellers, no matter how 
small the membership, and in large assemblies several tellers, 
providing they are competent, will greatly facilitate the work of 
counting. 

Nominations from the floor are in order, even though a 
nominating committee has presented a report. 

Ballots may be cast for one officer, the ballots counted and 
the report made before balloting for another officer, or the 
votes for all officers to be elected may be written on one ticket. 
the latter is much the shorter method. 

While the votes are being counted, a recess may be taken, 
speeches made or papers read. The transaction of other busi- 
ness cannot be recommended, and under no circumstances 
should business be transacted which could affect the election or 
in any way be affected by the result of the election. 


OPEN PARLIAMENT. 


(Questions for this department should be sent to Mrs. 

Kk. A. Fox, 21 Bagley avenue, Detroit). 
Would it be asking too much to request you to 
draft a brief article defining the powers of an execu- 
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tive board? Some constitutions read, “‘shall have gen- 

eral management of affairs,’ others, “the usual duties 

of an executive board,” etc. The whole thing seems 

to be left a little hazy. 

It would be a great gratification to outline the duties of 
such a board in a way to meet the requirements of clubs in 
general. It is not a question of parliamentary law, but rather 
the requirements of thé individual club. A general fault of the 
by-laws of clubs is that the duties of officers and committees 
are not made sufficiently explicit. 

The duties of an executive board may include a part or all 
of the following, and such others as are made necessary: To 
audit all bills and order warrants drawn for such as are ap- 
proved; to receive and ballot upon all applications for member- 
ship; to fill any vacancy in office; to decide upon the place of 
club meetings; to arrange the club calendar and to audit the 
accounts of the treasurer. 


Should the person -who seconds a motion give her 
reason for doing so? 
No. The form is, “I second the motion.” 


(a) When a motion and two amendments are pend- 
ing, if a member wishes to move the previous question, 
must she state whether the previous question is called 
en the last amendment, or on the original motion? 

(b) Must the previous question be voted upon? 

(c) Can the previous question be called on the 
original motion when there are amendments? If so, 
and it carries in the affirmative, are the amendments 
lost? 

(a) If the motion is simply, “I move the previous question,” 
and the vote is in the affirmative, debate is cut off from the 
three motions then pending, and the further offering of amend- 
ments is prevented. A motion (or call) for the previous ques- 
tion at that time could not be construed to mean that debate 
was cut off from the original motion, but it could be made to 
apply to the last motion to amend or to both motions to amend 
without applying to the original motion. If that were the in- 
tention of the mover he.would say, “I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to amend,” or “I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motions to amend.” 

(b) Yes. 

(c) Answered by (a). The motions to amend cannot be 
passed over without being voted on. 


When there is a motion with two amendments, 
must the last amendment be voted on, then the first, 
and last the original motion? 

Yes, unless these votes are cut off by other motions, such 
as to refer, to lay on the table, or to adjourn. 


Is it improper for a member to say, “I suggest,” 
etc., etc., or should she always put ‘her ideas in form of 

a motion? 

It is better for a member to formulate her ideas in the form 
of a motion than to suggest something and expect another 
member to grasp her idea, approve the suggestion and put it 
in shape for formal consideration. 

Is it necessary to pass on reports of treasurer, cor- 
responding secretary and critic separately? 

It is the only business-like way to do. 

At any regular meeting can the reading of the min- 
utes be called the secretary's report? 

The minutes are the secretary’s report of the proceedings 
of the meeting. It is not incorrect to call them the secretary's 
report. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


Viola Price Franklin. 


HE work of various universities, in conection with 
university extension has been represented in this de- 
partment. Believing that club women should have 
high ideals and “Hitch their wagon to a star,” I re- 

quested Chancellor John F. Hurst, of the American University, 
to send a contribution for this number. I heartily endorse the 
sentiments expressed and urge club women to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of aiding in the establishment of 


such a noble institution. 
k * * 


CLUB WOMEN AND THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Club women are inclined to take a wide outlook on the 
world and its work. Their intercourse and reading; the free 
and full exchange of opinion, made possible by the club lite 
of recent days, has widened their horizon, and brought them 
more than ever into hearty sympathy with great things, and 
especially great things educationally. Their advancement 
brought about through these conditions, has given them a long- 
ing to make possible this advancement for others. A tremen- 
dous project. involving the employment of millions of dollars, 
whose influence is to be outreaching through all the centuries 
to come, has more fascination for them, and more easily enlists 
their sympathies than does a project which contemplates work 
only in the fleeting hour which is here. 

The thought and attention of many earnest club women 
have doubtless been directed to The American University, which 
is in process of construction at the nation’s capital. The ex- 
penditure of ten millions of dollars in buildings and endow- 
ments is contemplated. These buildings are to be constructed 
of marble, and their beauty of architecture will be in harmony 
with the great public buildings in the capital city. 

The university will stand exclusively for post-graduate 
work and original investigation. Only college graduates will 
be admitted. It will be open alike to men and women, and 1s 
to take the place, on this side of the sea, of the great univer- 
sities abroad. It is to be Christian and Protestant, but will 
be unsectarian. Many denominations are now represented in 
its board of trustees. 

In Washington City the civil and political life of the coun- 
try centers, and many advantages are here offered for a great 
tniversity, which could not be obtained elsewhere. The mag- 
nificent congressional library, with its one million of volumes, 
and the fourteen great scientific collections, provided by the 
covernment at a cost of thirty-five millions of doilars, and tor 
which every year three and a half millions of dollars are ex- 
pended, have heen, by act of Congress, opened wide to stit- 
dents. 

Already one building, the College of History. has been built 
at a cost of one hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars. 
Large sums of money have been contributed by philanthropic 
citizens in many states of the union for the erection of build- 
ings to bear the names of the various states, e. g., The Ohio 
College of Government, The Illinois College of Languages, 
The Pennsylvania Hall of Administration, The New England 
College of Technology. 

Large gifts are constantly coming to this noble enterprise. 
Its necessity is apparent at the nation’s capital to all who 
have thoroughly investigated the subject. Its completion will 
render unnecessary the establishment of a national university, 
to be fostered by government aid, against which there are 
many serious objections. 
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Christian women of means have made possible the build- 
ing of many of the great schools of this country. They be- 
lieve in higher education, ahd as ever glad to give all the aid 
in their power to further such enterprises. By concentrated ef- 
fort, out of which would grow rare and beautiful enthusiasm, 
the club women of America might easily effect the College of 
Arts in the scheme of The American University, and build a 
monument to their zeal and earnestness which would stand 
through a!l the centuries to come. Why not, at any rate, a 
woman’s building of some character, erected by the loyal club 
women of America? The ground is ready and paid for. The 
University is under way, and its completion and opening work 
is but the matter of a few years at best. There is promise in 
its future, and energy allied to a well developed purpose, with 
something already accomplished, is better than energy 
which must be given to a scheme which must be built up from 
the bottom. 

To those who desire full and definite information concern- 
ing this great project, a letter addressed to Chancellor Bishop 
John F. Hurst, of The American University. Washington, 
D. C., will bring literature and illustrations. 

W.L. Davidson, Secretary. 
* + * * 

Ne time could be found on the program at the biennial 
for presenting the interests of University Extension, but “Ye 
Editor” will be there and glad to confer with all club women 
interested in the subject. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT: 


May Alden Ward. 


HE following program, prepared for the Fortnightly 

Club, of Aspen, Colo., is intended for two years’ study 

but is given in the present form because the period is 

only one. The movement which began with the six- 

teenth century did not end until the middle of the seventeenth. 

Although it has two main subjects, the Renaissance and the 

Reformation, they are so inextricably blended that they should 

not be considered separately, if the unity of the period is to be 
kept in view. 

If it should be thovght test to take up the main subjects 
separately, then main divisions one and four will be found to 
connect for the Renaissance; while divisions two, three and five 
would connect best as the history of the Reformation. 


Outline Study of the 
PERIOD OF THE LATER RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


i From 1500 to 1648. 


Main Divisions: 
I. Culmination of the Renaissance. 
II. The Reformation. 
III. Political History of the Period. 
IV. Literature of the Period. 
V. The Thirty Years’ War. 


PERIOD OF THE LATER RENAISSANCE AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


From 1500 to 1648. 


I. The Culmination of the Renaissance: 
1. The Italian Supremacy in Art: 


II. 


IIT. 


a. Michael Angelo. 
b. Raphael. 
c. Titian and the Venetian Painters. 
Italian Supremacy (Continued.) 
a. Ariosto. 
b. Macchiavelli. 
c. Benvenuto Cellini. 
Causes of Italy’s Decline: 
a. Moral Ccrruption and Social Refinement. 
b. The Italian Republics fall under the rule 
of tyrants. 
c. French and Spanish Invasion of Italy. 
Influence of the Renaissance in other lands: 
a. Rabelais. 
b. Erasmus and the New Learning. 
c. Colet and Sir Thomas More. 


The Reformation. 


Causes of the Reformation: 
a. Luther. 
b. Calvin. 
c. Zwingli and other Reformers. 
The Counter Reformation: 
a. Efforts at reformation within the church. 
Cardinal Pole and Contarini. 
b. Loyola and the founding of the Jesuits. 
c. The council of Trent. 
Influence of the Reformation on national lan- 
guage and literature: 
a. Luther’s Bible and Hymns, fix the charac- 
ter of the German language. 
b. The influence of Calvin’s Writings on the 
French language. 
c. Tyndale’s Translation of the New Testa- 
ment affects the English language. 


Political History of the Period. 


The Rival Kings of the first half of the 16th Cen- 


tury. 
a. Charles V. 
b. Francis LI. 


c. Henry VIII. Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The Spanish Ascendency: 
a. Power of Charles V.; Surprising extent of 
his possessions in Europe. 
b. Colonies and Wealth of Spain in the New 
World. 3 
c. The Low Countries. 
Causes of Spain’s Decline. 
a. Character of Philip I. 
b. The Inquisition. 
c. Persecution in the Netherlands. 
d. The Invincible Armada. 
The Revolt of the Netherlands: 
a. The Duke of Alva. 
b. William the Silent. 
c. The Dutch Republic. 
The Religious Wars in France: 
a. The Huguenots. 
b. Catherine de Medici and her three sons. 
c. Henry IV. and the Edict of ‘Nantes. 
Period of the Reformation in England: 
a. Separation of the Church from Rome. 
b. Cardinal Wolsey. 
c. Reign of Edward VI. Protestant schoo!s 
founded. 
England (Continued). 
a. Reign of Mary Tudor. 
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b. Queen Elizabeth. 
c. Mary Queen of Scots. 
IV. Literature of the Period: 
1. England. 
a. Spenser. 
b. Sir Philip Sidney. 
c. Marlowe and Greene. 
2. Shakespeare. 
a. Comedies. 
b. Histories. 
c. Tragedies. 
3. Shakespeare's Successors. 
a. Ben Jonson. 
b. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
c. Massinger and Ford. 
4. Literature of Spain. 
a. Lopez de Vega. 
b. Calderon. 
c. Cervantes. 
5. Literature of France. 
a. Montaigne. 
b. The French Academy. 
ec. Corneille. 
6. Science and Superstition in the 16th Century. 
Galileo. 
Tyco Brahe and Kepler. 
Sir Francis Bacon. 
Astrology, Alchemy, Witchcraft and Sor- 
cery. 
V. Period of the Thirty Years’ War: 
a. Wallenstein. 
b. Gustavus Adolphus. 
c. Cardinal Richelieu. 
d. Peace of Westphalia. 
2. The Stuarts in England. 
a. James I. and the “Divine Right of Kings.” 
b. Charles I. 
c. The Great Rebellion. 


Ao 


End of the Era. 


AUTHORITIES 
Symonds’ History of the Renaissance, 5 vols. 
Grimm’s Michael Angelo. 
D’Anvers’ Raphacl—Great Artist Series. 
Richard Ford Heath. Titian-—-Great Artist Series. 
Seebchm, “Period of the Protestant Revolution.” 
Dyer—History of Modern Europe. 
Story of the Nations Series— 

Story of Holland. 

Story of Modern France. 

Story of Modern Germany. 
Montgomery--Leading Fvents of Enelish History. 
Montgomery—Leadinge Everts of French History. 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
Schiller—Revolt of the Netherlands. 
Harrison—History of Spain. 

Duruy—History of Modern Europe. 

Greene’s History of the English People. 

Freeman’s Modern Europe (History Primer). 

Symonds’ Catholic Reaction. 

Symond’s “The Predecessors of Shakespeare.” 

Stopford Brooke’s Shakespeare Primer. 

Moulton’s Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist. 

Bacon’s Essavs. 

Montaigne’s Fssays. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s Foreign Classics for English Readers— 
Volumes on Rabelais, Montaigne, Corneille. 


UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812. 


== The Pennsylvania Society United States 
= Daughters of 1812, is rapidly increasing its 
membership, the past year being one of un- 
usual progress and interest, owing to the 
great energy and indefatigable work of the 
state president. The needs of the society 
have extended to forming of chapters to meet 
requirements of its membership in divisions 
of the state. There are especially zealous 
chapters in Pittsburg and Harrisburg; and on 
the anniversary of the Siege of Fort Meigs 
was organized the “Old Ironsides” Chapter 
in Delaware county im the eastern end of the 
state. This chapter has a particularly inter- 
esting personnel and environment; to Penn- 
sylvania this little county has contributed its earliest and most 
important history; and as the visitors stood upon the Chapter 
House veranda mentally seeing the city which gave to 1812 the 
“First Defenders” and the “Star Spangled Banner,” a mertal 
panorama was unfolded to them which called for reverent 
thought. In the glorious April sunlight could be traced the 
broad Delaware river sweeping past the landing of Penn to 
wash the grimy walls of old Forts Mifflin and Delaware. A 
little to the north, hidden by green hills, was the house (still 
standing) where Beniamin West first saw the light of day and 
his budding genius grew; to the west, where Revolutionary 
heroes’ blood descrikes the county’s boundary, ripples along 
the Brandywine, with its story of Lafayette, who was wounded 
here in our war for independence. In hushed silence the de- 
scendants of the War of 1812—the war of independence—let 
their thoughts turn back over the vista of years and remember 
“Useless one without the other.”—Elizabeth Gratz Marshall, 
Pennsylvania Historian, Media, Pa. 


The United States Daughters of 1812 have cause to con- 
gratulate themselves on the rapid progress now being made in 
the matter or organization. It is*their desire to establish a 
Society of the War of 1812 in every state in the Union—an ob- 
tect which ts fast being accomplished. 

Ohio has regularly organized and has elected Mrs. F. L. 
A. Greve as president for four years. They have already many 
members over the required number for organization and a 
long waiting list. 

Maine has become an organized state, with Mrs. Charles 
A. Dyer of Portland, as president, and a large and earnest metm- 
bership. Mrs. Dyer has also been appointed third vice-presi- 
dent general. with a position on the executive board of the 
General Society. 

Maryland, too, has joined the ranks. Her president is 
Mrs. Robert C. Barry. and the vice-president is Mrs. J. David- 
son Iglehart. They will be upheld and encouraged and 
doubtless much helped by the interest taken in their progress 
and purpose by the Men’s Society of the War of 1812. 

Mrs. E Cass Goddard has accepted the presidency of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Olin P. Dickinson that of Illinois. 

The Michigan Society is happy over the fact that it has se- 
cured its grant of land for the monument it proposes to erect 
in memory of General Macomb. 

The position of Louisiana is strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of her president to the position of historian general. The 
society in that state has for its object the erection of a -monu- 
ment on the field of Chalmette. in honor of the hero of the 
Battle of New Orleans. The monument is completed and the 


ground is now being prepared. 
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Pennsylvania will hold its annual election on May 24th in 
Harrisburg at the County Club. Mrs. Hall, the present presi- 
dent, is the only nominee for that office. 

The society will be ably represented at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Charles Clifton Gibson (a member of the Ohio 
Society) has been appointed by the governor to represent that 
state. Mrs. Hibbard K. Brown, of New York goes as delegate 
from the Empire State Society and Mrs. B. C. Whitney of 
Michigan will represent the General Society. 

The Empire State Society has joined the General Federa- 
tion and will be represented at the convention in Milwaukee by 
the president, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, and Mrs. George 
Badger Woodward as delegate. The alternate will be Miss 
Mary Claybourne Key of Council Bluffs, Iowa. The delegates 
will go to Milwaukee on the special Federation train from 
New York in company with Mrs. Wm. Tod Helmuth, the presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Empire State Society. 

The president general, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, will stop 
at the Hotel Pfister while in Milwaukee and will be happy to 
have any member of the society who attends the convention 
send her her address or call upon her at the hotel. 

J. Wells Wentworth. 


FORM IN MUSIC. 


I. Some Definitions. 


Binary Form: The Sonata is the highest form in music. 
The Symphony is this form for full orchestra. 
The Concerto is this form for orchestra and a 
soloist. 


T the conclusion of a day assigned to music, by a pro- 
gressive club, one member sighed: “Well! I sup- 
pose to musicians the terms ‘binary,’ ‘development 
theme,” ‘fugal,’ etc., are lucid; to me they are in- 

comprehensible.” 

A sympathetic endorsement of this complaint for many 
others, suggests that a concise explanation of muisic’s techni- 
calities may be timely. It is hoped, therefore, that a series of 
articles, commencing in this number may obviate confusion re- 
lating to some musical terms in daily use. They are prepared, 
not for the music student, but for the club woimen, to whom, 
perhaps, the subject presents itself for the first time. Many 
whose tastes have led them into other spheres have taken little 
time to cultivate appreciation of music, and now, as this young- 
est art clamors at the door of the home circle and of the com- 
munity and enters education as 
culture, its constructive side nec¢ssitates intelligent considera. 
tion. In order to prove to the non-musical readers the signifi- 
cance of music’s design, and eable her clearly to perceive it, 
explanations will be as concise and non-technical as possible. 

Instrumental music is the theme because par excellence 
representing the art; it is minus external aid. as the words in 
vocal music, or the dancing and scenic effect as in the drama. 
The four essentials in a musical composition are: Melody. 
Harmony, Form (including rhythm) and Instrumentation, i. e., 
arrangement of a composition for full orchestra. While melo- 
dy and harmony hecause of popular appeal, are comprehended 
by the majority, form, the musical block curved by the com- 
poser here, rounded and smoothed there, labored cver and per- 
fected, is appreciated by the minority, its unfoldings applauded 
by the scholar only. As chiselled outline is in sculpture or the 
grouping of figures in painting and the shape in architecture, 
so in music is form. 


typical phase of advanced | 


There are three zeneral forms in music, i. e., the Sonata, 
the Rondo, the Fugue. The fugue has one theme, manipu- 
lated in a specific manner to be shown. The rondo—as the 
tiame implies—is a composition in which two or more themes, 
after announcement, return. The sonata (literally meaning 
“sounded”) is indefinite as a term, therefore Binary Form, im- 
plying two themes, is better; the inter-relation of these themes, 
and specific plan of the sonata will be treated in the next four 
chapters. 

We define the sonata as the highest form in music, in order 
that to the vision of the non-musical reader, it may mentally 
seem an apex to the accumulated forms of dance music (ga- 
vottes, waltzes, etc.), descriptive music (“The Mill,” slumber 
songs, etc.) and inferior forms of the rondo, the scherzo, the 
ctude, etc. Here it must be emphasized that the sonata form 
is not music’s epic because of size; its intrinsic value renders it 
so; evinced by a composer’s scholarly command of music’s 
resources, and his gift of characteristic manipulation thereof. 

Suffice then, at the entrance into music investigations to 
learn this: A sonata is a composition in binary form, for some 
single instrument as for piano or violin. A symphony is a 
composition in binary form for full orchestra. A concerto is 
a composition in binary form for a soloist and full orchestra. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TERMS. 

In the season of 1899-1900 at N. Y. Philharmonic concerts 
Leo Schulth played a Schuman concerto for cello, Leonora 
Jackson played a Brahms concerto for violin, De Pachman 
played a Liszt concerto for piano. 

The orchestra rendered Beethoven’s Symphony in D 
minor, Rubenstein’s Symphony in C, Beethoven’s Symphony 
in B flat. 

At recitals in New York, 1899, Rosenthal played Chopin's 
Sonata in B minor, Aus der Ohe played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in F minor. 

A SUGGESTIVE INTERCHANGE. 

Progress in clubdom’s banner. Alert to signs of the times, 
cordial in welcoming, if also in speeding the parting guest, 
identified with changed conditions and new orders, its adher- 
ents throw a searchlight over the field of achievement and se- 
lect and assimilate all of progress. The unanimity of such en- 
deavor is shown, as one collates the year book of clubs musical 
with those of other aims, the aesthetic program with so called 
practical ones. 

During the past season American music (Indian themes 
and Negro melodies) in music’s world, has paralleled interest 
in the American literature like ‘David Harum,” “To Have and 
To Hold,” etc. 

“Woman in Music” is yet a novel theme in the tone world, 
as in law and government is the recently developed power of 
women. The numerous club essays called forth by our new 
possessions have proved music’s presence in farthest mundane 
corners. 

As news of the exposition reviews feminine gains of later 
times, some brilliant contributions thereto show attainment in 
music, especially among French women. As in current events 
the eclipse has evoked memories of Maria Mitchell and her 
successors, it would he profitable to be reminded of woman’s 
mechanical skill evinced by Nannette Streicher in perfecting 
the piano, and woman’s theoretical ability in aiding the forma- 
tion of a national singing method, by Nanine Paris. 

In preparation of the year book of 1900-1901, data ex- 
changed between music clubs and others would be a gain to 
each, and enlarge the vista of the club world. 


Throughout the towns of South Carolina and up in the 
mountains of North Carolina is appearing the woman’s music 
club. 
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Atlanta’s flourishing Woman’s Club has a music depart- 
ment, and Kentucky’s correspondent announces that every 
part of her state has them. 

“This is the most interesting club in the United States, 
musical or otherwise!” declares the president of the Philhar- 
monic, Versailles, Ky. 

Affiliation of Gaffney (S. C.) Musical Club with the college 
there augurs good to each; this organization sends many art- 
ists south to an annual festival. 

A Wellesley graduate presides over the St. Cecilia of Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


COMMENTS. 


The woman composer of the twentieth century will follow 
the footsteps of her peripatetic prototype, for while men deny 
her ability to advance, she advances. 

German papers comment favorably upon the concert of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, a club of two hundred and 
fifty women. Mrs. T. H. Newman has laid down the gavel, 
which for seven years has been identified with her successful 
leadership. The regret expressed for the retiring president is 
unanimous. 

In considering phases of our new possessions clubs may 
add to information desired by viewing instruments on exhibi- 
tion in museums, brought from Cuba and the Philippines. 

The American, Carreno; the English, Fanny Davies; the 
French, Clothilde Kleeberg; the Russian, Sophie Menter, have 
all won new laurels this winter as pianists in entertaining Eu- 
rope. A new comer was an Italian lady, pupil of Sgambati. 

The German, Louise Krause’s book about harmony, sig- 
nals the entrance into theory of the new woman musical. 

Inquiries pertaining to music or notes and news of the 
musical clubs may be sent to the editor of this department, 
Miss S. C. Very, 76 East 55th street, New York City. 


Mrs. Charles R. Siddy, president of the Monday Club of 
Webster Grove, Mo., has a number of pictures that came with 
art books and periodicals which she is willing to send for beau- 
tifying country schoolrooms, wherever desired. Any who de- 
sire them may address Mrs. Siddy, Box 84, Webster Grove, Mo. 


We are glad to reprint from last month’s issue the list of 
subjects which Miss Helen M. Cole announces under the gen- 
eral title “The Bible as Literature with Interpretative Read- 
ings.” 1. Introductory Paper with typical selections; especial 
attention given to the Book of Job. 2. The Story of Joseph. 
3. The Story of David as told in the books of Samuel with the 
Psalms attributed by “moderately” radical critics to David. 
4. The Economic Teachings of the Prophets. 5. The Nature 
Poetry of the Bib'e. 6. Women of the Bible. 7. The Books 
of Ruth and Esther. 8. Selections illustrating the Growth of 
the Idea of the Universal Fatherhood of God. 9. The Back- 
ground of the Life of Jesus. 10. The Story of Jesus as told in 
the Interwoven Gospels. 11. The Parables of Jesus. 12. Paul 
and his Letters. Supplementary subjects: The Bible in the 
Home; Bible and Hymn Reading in the Pulpit. 

Miss Cole since presenting her subject at the Denver Bi- 
ennial has addressed many of the prominent clubs in the East 
and West. Under the auspices of the Social Service Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts State Federation she read recently in 
some of the state’s prisons and reformatories. 

It is interesting to know that Miss Cole was the first 
American woman to enter the University of Edinburgh after 
its doors were thrown open to women and while there she 
received honors in English under Professor David Masson. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US 


I could as well do without my club as without my “Club 
Woman.” It is the one magazine that I read right through 
from beginning to end. I subscribed at Denver and hope to 
keep on each year as long as I belong to any club.—Caroline 
K. Dresser, Bradford, Pa. 


I find The Club Woman of great value. It comes to me 
a very welcome guest. I heartily recommend it to all clubs.— 
Miss Martha S. Vorce, President 20th Century Club, Racine, 
Wis. 


I hope every woman at the Biennial will subscribe for The 
Club Woman. I cannot imagine how any one keeps posted 
in club affairs without it comes to them regularly. I always 
look forward with pleasant anticipation to the day of its 
month!y arrival.—Clara M. J. Farson, President Illinois Fed- 
eration. 


During the time of my administration I have found in The 
Club Woman a powerful aid in. our pioneer club work and as a 
factor in its upbuilding. I feel that I cannot say enough in its 
praise—Mrs. M. W. Coleman, ex-president South Carolina 
Federation. 


Far from being willing to do without The Club Woman, I 
should consider it an irreparable loss were I to be deprived of 
its monthly coming, which is not only a joy and an inspiration 
to good work and higher ideals, but is very helpful in sugges- 
tions of better methods by keeping one in touch with the spirit 
of other clubs.—Sara M. Rand, President Keokuk Woman's 
Club. 


How did you happen to strike the key-note to the needs of 
club women? I am more than glad of your success and hope 
it may increase tenfold.—Caroline T. Dupee, President Book 
Review Club, Boston. 


I find it so very helpful to me in my position, and when 
ever time or occasion permits I read from its pages some of the 
excellent papers there found. It seems to lack nothing in the 
way of club information, and it is truly the club woman’s en- 
cyclopedia.—Elizabeth I. Skinner, President Webster Groves 
Monday Club. 


I cannot do without The Club Woman. It straightens the — 
crooked paths and soothes the troubled spirit; it savors of Chris- 
tianity. May its broadening influence and wide circulation con- 
tinue.—Mrs. Emma J. Clift, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


“The Club Woman is the only club magazine that I have 
ever seen that I absolutely could not get along without. You 
arrange and condense the news in such away that we feel we 
are keeping in touch with all the club world without spending 
more time than we have. But glad as I am to know of the 
doings of all clubdom, I turn first and oftenest to your little 
preach in ‘The Mellowing of Occasion.’ I always find some- 
thing there that hushes and quiets-me and takes me out of the 
rush and hurry of things and sets me thinking of the things 
which are best and most of all worth while.”—Mrs. Sara T. S. 
Leighton, President Home Club, East Boston. 
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Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colo. 
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Auditor, 
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1026 3rd Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky, 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


, 


The Fifth Biennial. 


The welcome given to the visiting women 
of the June Biennial is a matter involving, in 
Milwaukee, interests wider than those of the 
Federation. To the call of state and civic 
pride all Milwaukee club women have loyally 
responded, whether ttheir respective organiza- 
tions federate or not. The Woman’s Club, 
which is to throw its beautiful clubhouse 
open during biennial week for the uses of hospitality, has never 
chosen to assume the ties of Federation, preferring to work 
along its own lines and so preserve in fullest measure its indi- 
viduality. The Woman’s Club is one of the two clubs in the 
city not started during the decade, but old enough to have a 
background and traditions. A quarter of a century of existence 
has strengthened the imterest of its members in their club and 
in one another, and the long waiting list outside its quota of 
two hundred attests the desirability of membership. 

In the giving of social functions the State Federation is 
given precedence, opening the week with a reception at the 
Plankinton Monday evening from eight to ten, while the 
Deutscher Club offers a lawn fete from nine to eleven at its 
house and grounds on Grand avenue. Tuesday afternoon is 
reception day at the Athenaeum, when the Woman's Club for- 
mally entertains the week’s guests. Wednesday afternoon car- 
riages will take the visitors on the Lake Shore drive, and re- 
turning will convey them to Milwaukee Downer College, where 
the Art and Science Class, with .Miss Sabin and the college 
authorities, will welcome them to afternoon tea. The Art and 
Science Class, founded by Professor Farrar in 1874, when he 
left Vassar to become president of Milwaukee College, though 
at first a study class, pure and simple, gradually expanded into 
a club, with Mrs. Henry Payne as its present head. It has been 
connected with the college since its inception, and was the first 
trial given in Milwaukee to university extension. 

The so-called College Endowment, a club as democratic as 
the Woman’s Club is exclusive in its methods, is in point of size 
the most imposing club in Milwaukee. The energy of one wo- 
man, Mrs. Hannah Pierce Vedder, has been the most potent 
factor in making it what it is, and a membership of six hundred 
testifies to her genius for organization. No formal entertain- 
ment has been planned on its behalf, but it will have hheadquar- 
ters at the Plankinton throughout the week. 

The Woman’s School Alliance, over which Mrs. Charles 
Quarles presides, is one of the most practical of clubs, its 
membership of one hundred and sixty-five standing for woman’s 
undeniable share in city politics. : 

The Social Economics is the club which has the future 
pres:dents of other clubs in training, since it unites a discussion 
of sociological subjects with a study of Robert’s Rules of Order 


and an assiduous practice of parliamentary law, so that each 
member of its fifty is prepared for presiding over any legisla- 
tive body, from a woman’s congress to a board meeting. 

Other federated clubs prepared 'to assist in extending Mil- 
waukee hospitality are the recently organized South Side Wo- 
man’s Club; the Social Culture Club, a North Side organiza- 
tion of which Mrs. Il.awrence Murphey is president; the M. W. 
K., a study and travel club of some years’ standing; and, lastly, 
the patriotic and genealogical societies, scorned by the Federa- 
tion, are to have, every afternoon, some pleasant parlors at the 
Pfister, open to visiting Daughters and Dames and their friends, 
with hostesses ready, like all the rest, to make acquaintance, to 
answer questions, and to serve the needs of guests by every 
means in their power. 

After the convention it is hoped that Biennial people will 
remain in the state, at least until the expiration of the extension 
of their tickets, June 30. There are pine woods, quiet summer 
rest places, and resorts filled with Chicago and St. Louis people, 


which may be reached by a few hours’ ride on the Chicago & 


North-Western road. There are Devil’s Lake, which stands 
with the great natural curiosities of the continent; Lake 
Geneva, Neenah, Madison and Green Lake, all of which are 
making extensive preparations for Biennial guests. 

Zona Gale. 


Happy is the child, who, with delightful sense of owner- 
ship, cuts the leaves of his St. Nicholas every month, especially 
since it has added to its already bright, entertaining and in- 
structive pages this valuable contribution—The Department of 
Nature and Science. No greater stimulus could be found for 
teaching the young to see and understand the beauties of na- 
ture. Only an artist can realize how much thought and re- 
search this gifted band of illustrators have put into the varied 
work which so delights the yourg readers of St. Nicholas. It 
is a wise decision on the part of the educational committee ot 
the G. F. W. C. to bring this subject to the attention of the 
club women at Milwaukee.—Mrs. E. M. Scott, vice-president 
Water Color Club, New York City. 


The new table of statistics of the General Federation 
which will be found in this number was compiled by Miss Helen 
A. Whittier. chairman of the Massachusetts Reorganization 
Committee. The champions of both sides will find it of dis- 
tinct value in the discussion at Milwaukee, as they have the 
tabulated reports of the revision committee. 


The do-nothing club and the club with only a programmed 
and papered past to point to are out of date.—Mrs. Frederic 
Flanger. 


If you are «a good club woman yourself you cannot afford 
to be without The Club Woman. 
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Statistics of the General Federation, May, 1900. Provera Jor 
I CT a 100, ay, Now in Force. || 1st Proposit’n Proposit’n 
With computation of Representation and Dues as provided by the Two Proposi.|| => | 235 || F2| E22 || 2 ee 
—— ® = 
FEDERATED STATES|| Individual Clubs in Gen’l Federation ||State Federations in General Federation || *q@ | 282 || | 
arranged || No.of | No.of [Comp-withJanol! o¢ | oo [Com-withJan.o/ | 2° || 
bership. Clubs. | Members. | Loss || Clubs. | Members. | Gain | Loss 
New York....|| 27 2,997 847 208 27,000 | 2,000 “32. 91” 
Massachusetts. . 69 14,144 550 150 21,200 | 4,200 452 73 72 
Hilinois.......|| 53 7,534 | 163 224 20,000 | 5,000 140 | 809|| 338 || 600 
Pennsylvania. . 39 4,950 247 112 10,935 | 2,825 89 523 || 44 249 || 38 398 
6 49 2,292 145 240 8,571 2,058 289 || 54 209 || 30 257 
44 1,749 202 180 6,500 | 1,611 67 220 || 46 261 || 23 195 
California .... 22 3,155 770 40 5,120 | 5,120 53 325 || 28 153 || 18 154 
Michigan .... 20 2,844 39 113 5,000 55 313 || 25 135 || 18 180 
Wisconsin .,.. 40 2,588 {1,280 129 4,823 973 72 291 || 45 255 || 17 145 
Missouri ..... 18 1,496 106 90 4,750 750 39 172 || 23 123 || 17 143 
Colorado...,.. 77 3,156 1,544 100 4,500 200 99 342 || 82 477 16 135 
Minnesota... .|| 15 630 | 275 121 4,312 796 27 93/| 20} 105 || 16| 199 
a 3 630 95 100 4,000 17 88 x 33 || 15 120 
New Jersey...|} 12 1,195 104 85 4,000 31 141 || 17 87 || 15 120 
Dist.of Columbia 2 124 50 11 3,500 1,500 s 15 7 27 || 18 105 
Nebraska .... 15 1,251 184 86 3,200 33 147|| 20 90 || 12 96 
496 27 103 3,000 21 75 || 14 69 || 11 90 
FS 5 193 26 109 2,500 | 2,500 13 47} 10 45 || 10 15 
Arkansas..... 450 128 68 2,350 550 19 62 || 14 69 4 71 
New Hampshire 2 380 82 54 2,300 12 51 7 27 9 69 
Connecticut... 5 320 40 50 2,000 12 45 || 10 45 || 8 60 
Tennesee ....- 3 330 50 26 2,000 11 40|| 8 33 8 60 
Maryland .... 3 552 7 19 1,950 | 1,950 13 60/; 8 33 8 59 
Washington... 9 285 32 55 1,667 667 18 42|| 14 69 7 50 
Kentucky .... 9 801 94 35 1,472 21 89 || 14 69 6 44 
Rhode Island. . 5 702 245 17 1,305 305 17 74/1 10 45 6 39 
werent. .... 2 232 52 22 1,300 400 ) 29 7 27 6 39 
0 00 12 576 121 46 1,000 22 69 |; 17 87 5 30 
Delaware .... 500 10 1,000 63 5 3il 6 15 5 30 
8 290 30 28 700 15 36 |} 13 63 21 
Oklahoma .... 200 29 685 485 5 7 5 15 5 21 
2 202 61 479 21 22 7 27 5 14 
South Carolina . 1 35 26 450 450 6 10 6 21 5 14 
North Dakota. . 6 122 30 17 308 13 11 16)|} 11 51 5 9 
CO eee 14 903 41 5 250 250 27 92); 19 99 5 7 
South Dakota. . 5 364 213 i) 235 235 13 39 |} 10 45 5 7 
Unfederated States 
ee 10 349 150 11 35 |; 10 60 5 10 
a a 7 235 7 s 24 7 42 5 7 
Louisiana . 6 202 118 7 20|| 6 36 5 6 
Montana..... 6 200 9 6 20 6 36 5 6 
5 © 1 112 20 2 il 1 6 5 2 
Wyoming 4 99 87 5 10|| 4 24 || 5 3 
EE 3 90 19 3 4 3 18 5 3 
New Mexico... 4 76 12 4 8 4 24 5 2 
Mississippi... . 2 76 2 8 y 12 5 2 
North Carolina . 1 38 1 4 1 6 5 1 
(59,445 | 3,715 15,290 || 2,734 | 164,362 | 32,641 | 1,784 ||1,413 |$6,628 || 838 |$4,488 |\662 | $4,975 


NOTE—These figures are computed from the Official List of May, 190°, corrected by the returns of the Treasurer up to May 14, but they will 


not correspond exactly with the final returns as reported June 4, at the Biennial, 


Total Individual Clubs as reported 


Thirty-six State Federations have 


Ten Unfederated States have 


Approximate Membership of Gen’l Federation (as reported) Clubs, 
State Federations } 


State Federations report . 


SUIIIMARY, PAY, 


Individual Clubs in 86 Federated States ..... 
Individual Clubs in 10 Unfederated States. 


ues 


elegates, 256 
» $683 


Individual Clubs 


1900. 
. Clubs, 614 
Clubs, 44 
Clubs, 658 
Clubs, 2734 
Clubs, 44 


2778 


Delegates, 
Dues 


COMPARISON WITH JANUARY, 1899, 


Individual Clubs report 


In Federated States 


In Unfederated S tates 


Net Gain of Clubs, 


Net Gain of Clubs, 
Net Gain of Clubs, 


Total Net Gain of Clubs, 


580 


16 Net Loss of Members, 
7 Net Gain of Members, 


Members, 
Members, 
Members, 
Members, 
Members, 


Members, 
1157 


57,968 
1,477 


59,445 


164,362 
1,477 


Net Gain of Members, 


165,839 


30,857 
1,983 
408 


23 Total Net Loss of Members, 1,575 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


ALABAMA. 


N response to an invitation extended by the Cadmean 
Circle, Mrs. George C. Ball, president, the Alabama State 
Federation was organized in Birmingham, April 17, 1895. 
After successive annual meetings in Anniston, Selma and 

Mobile, the State Federation again assembled in Birmingham 
for its sixth annual convention, May 2nd, 3rd and 4th, 1900. 

Few would have recognized the young, feeble organization 
of five years ago, made up of about six clubs and nineteen dele- 
gates, in the present Federation of fifty-three clubs representing 
one thousand club women from all over our state—remotest vil- 
lage districts as well as all our larger commercial centres. It 
was conceded that the recent convention in Birmingham was 
the largest and most encouraging that the Federation has ever 
held, not only on account of the large number of delegates 
present—as every club, with few exceptions, was represented— 
but also because the reports at the Federation of Clubs and 
Committees were encouraging and inspiring, and the natural 
stimulation which is sure to follow promises well for the future 
of the organization. 

The following program was carried out in full: 

Wednesday, May 2d—9.30 a. m., meeting of committee on 
credentials; 10.30 a. m., meeting of the executive board; im- 
portant business and reports. 

2.30 p. m.—Convention; invocation, Dr. J. P. McFerrin; 
music, Treble Clef Club, Birmingham; report of committee on 
credentials, Mrs. J. N. Thompson, Helen Keller Literary and 
Library Association, Tuscumbia, chairman; address of welcome, 
Mrs. Joseph J. McLester, Cadmean Circle, Birmingham; re- 
sponse, Mrs. Joseph G. Converse (Selma Study Club), 2d vice- 
president A. F. W. C.; vocal solo, Miss Lottie Coffin, Birming- 
ham; report of recording secretary, Mrs. James Jackson, Helen 
Keller Literary and Library Association, Tuscumbia; report of 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Millard F. Kirkbride, Century 
Book Club, Mobile; report of treasurer, Mrs. W. F. Fitts, Jr., 
Up-to-Date Club, Tuscaloosa, completed and read by Mrs. 
Walter Gulley, treasurer pro tem of the same club; report of the 
executive board on nominations; election of officers. 

5 p. m.—Reception by the Woman’s Club of Birmingham, 
at the rooms of the club; guest of honor, Miss Mary Johnston. 

8.30 p. m.—Concert, given by the Treble Clef Club of Bir- 
mingham, under the direction of Professor Benjamin Gucken- 
berger of the Conservatory of Music. 

Thursday, May 3d—9.30 a. m., convention; minutes; club 
reports; report of Club Extension committee, Mrs. Thomas M. 
Owen, Excelsior Club, Carrollton, chairman; reciprocity hour; 
report of reciprocity committee, Mrs. B. B. Ross, Thursday 
Club, Auburn, chairman; questions, answers and impromptu 
discussions, subject, Club Work; discussion, How Can the Fed- 
eration Best Further the Interests of the Individual Club? 
leader, Mrs. David H. Montgomery, Woman’s Club, Wood- 
lawn. 

p.m. to7 p. m.——Reception at the Country Club. 

8.30 p. m.—Piano solo, Professor H. T. Staats of the Pol- 
lock-Stephens Institute; annual address, Mrs. Erwin Craighead 
(Shakespeare Club, Mobile), president A. F. W. C.; paper, The 
Alabama Historical Society, Mrs. Thomas M. Owen, Excelsior 
Club, Carrollton; vocal solo, Mr. Charles Washburn of the 
Pollock-Stephens Institute; report of president of Industrial 
and Reform School Board, Mrs. R. D. Johnston, Highland 
Book Club, Birmingham; paper, Political Economy, (a) In 
Petto; (b) Can Women Master the Science? (c) When and 
Under Whose Guidance Does the Child Grow Into Good Citi- 


zenship? Mrs. A. T. Goodwyn, Alabama Press Association; 
open discussion, Has the Woman to Whom Work is Not a 
Necessity the Right to Compete with the Bread Winner? 
leader, Mrs. W. J. Jolley, Altruistic Club, Whistler. 

Friday, May 4th—9.30 a. m., minutes; report of Free Schol- 
arship committee, Mrs. James L. McConaughty, Studiosis, 
Montevallo, chairman; report of committee on Traveling 
Libraries, Mrs. L. J. Haley (Clionian Club, Birmingham), 
chairman, Ist vice-president A. F. W. C. 

10.30—Paper, Women in the Arts in the Past Fifty Years, 
Miss Alva Bradford, Nineteenth Century Club, Birmingham; 
report of the executive board; discussion of recommendations 
from the board and from committees. 

2.30 p. m.—Piano solo, Miss Norton of the Birmingham 
Seminary; report of committee on education, Mrs. E. P. Mor- 
rissette, Alabama Press Association, chairman, read by Mrs. 
W. F. Johnston, Anniston Studiosis, chairman pro tem; report 


- of kindergarten committee, Mrs. J. H. Phillips, Cadmean Circle, 


Birmingham, chairman; Symposium on Education, (a) Pri- 
mary Education, Mrs. F. B. Manning, Twentieth Century Club, 
Talladega; (b) Industrial and Technical Education, Mrs. J. F. 
Duggar, Thursday Club, Auburn; (c) Should that of Women 
Differ from that of Men? written by Mrs. Clara Wilson Ansley, 
read by Mrs. William Edwin Sorsby, Pierian Club, East Lake; 
violin solo, Miss Newbrant of the Birmingham Seminary; 
paper, Household Economics and the Home of the Twentieth 
Century, Mrs. Charles Henderson, Nineteenth Century Club, 
Troy; reports of special committees; unfinished business; new 
business; installation of officers; minutes; adjournment. 

9 p. m.—Reception at the home of Mrs. R. H. Pearson, 
president of the Woman’s Club, Birmingham. 

As stated, the Alabama Federation is composed of fifty- 
three literary clubs from all over the state, a department club 
in Birmingham composed alone of two hundred and sixty-five 
members, of which Mrs. R. H. Pearson is president, and the 
Alabama Woman’s Press Association, composed of forty of the 
most influential women writers of the entire onbykA Mrs. 
George C. Ball as president. The work of the Federation is 
divided into six committees: Education, Free Scholarships, 
Kindergartens, Traveling Libraries, Club Extension, and Reci- 
procity. The committee on education may be said to possess 
the sympathy and earnest support of every club woman in 
Alabama, for the women have long since felt that no work in 
our state so much needs the attention and unceasing effort of 
the women as the cause of education. 

That we may assist in securing adequate public school sys- 
tems and their proper legislative support, proper qualification 
of all school officers and adequate examination of school teach- 
ers, etc. 

The report of the committee on education of the Federation 
was read by Mrs. Wm. F. Johnston of Anniston, and was a 
document of great interest. It was full and complete and well 
calculated to encourage every member of the/fetleration to con- 
tinue in their effort to raise the standard of education iin Ala- 
bama. Especial attention was called to the work accomplished 
by the educational denartment of the Woman’s Club of Bir- 
mingham, of which Miss Willie M. Allen is director. Mrs. 
Johnston said in part that “to the Woman's Club of Birming- 
ham, composed as it is of the flower of Alabama womanhood, 
the federated clubs of Alabama look for leadership. It has at 
the head of its educational department one of those noble wo- 
men who have elevated their profession and caused the name of 
teachers to be held in such high esteem all over the land. 
Throughout the state the name of Miss Willie M. Allen is re- 
garded as synonymous with all that tends to beauty and de- 
velopment of childhood and the higher education of women. 
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The influence of such a life and such a work, so extensive and 
so enduring, can never be fully estimated.” 

Under the inspiration of Miss Allen the educational depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club endowed a free scholarship at the 
State University Annex at Tuscaloosa, and much of the work 
undertaken has been to encourage the higher education of girls. 
A Montgomery club also endowed a free scholarship at the 
University Annex. Interesting and encouraging reports were 
also read from the committees on Free Scholarships, Kinder- 
garten, Club Extension, Reciprocity, and Traveling Libraries. 

One of the most important works undertaken by the club 
women of Alabama is the establishing of the “Alabama Indus- 
trial Farm for White Boys.” At the head of this movement is 
Mrs. R. D. Johnston of Birmingham, who has devoted many 
years to studying prison conditions, trying to devise some 
means whereby the young boy convicted of a minor offence 
could be separated from tthe hardened criminal. Handicapped 
by state laws that condemned the small boy to the chain gang 
or to the coal mines, and hedged around by barriers of opposi- 
tion and prejudice, the effort has been an herculean one. Three 
years ago, at Anniston, Mrs. Johnston made an appeal to the 
Federation to take up the work in behalf of the youthful crim- 
inals of Alabama. The following year, at Selma, the Federa- 
tion appointed a committee to petition the legislature for a 
charter and for an appropriation to establish an industrial school 
for wayward boys. The appropriation made by the state, the 
subsequent generosity on the part of Birmingham citizens in 
donating a magnificent site for the farm near East Lake (a 
suburb of Birmingham), the substantial aid that the industrial 
school board has received throughout the state, have now as- 
sured Mrs. Johnston of the success of her undertaking. The 
club women of Alabama have aided and encouraged the work in 
every possible way, but to the untiring efforts of Mrs. R. D. 
Johnston is due the success of the movement. 

Among the notable visitors present at the recent conven- 
tion was Miss Julia Tutwiler, principal of the State Normal 
School at Livingston, and one of the most honored and cher- 
ished women in Alabama. It was through the pioneer interest 
and continued effort on behalf of Miss Tutwiler that the annex 
was made to the State University at Tuscaloosa, known as the 
“Julia Tutwiler Annex,” through which thas been secured for 
many young girls the opportunity of a higher education. Miss 
Tutwiler was made an honorary member of the Alabama Fed- 
eration. She was also given a rising vote of thanks for pioneer 
work in two things that the Federation is most interested in— 
prison reform and the industrial education of girls. 

There was also present Mrs. Albert G. Weems, president 
of the Mississippi Federation, an enthusiastic club member and 
an accomplished and charming woman. 

Many interesting and helpful club reports were read, and 
much business discussed. However, many of the members 
present realized that there is still much room for improvement 
in the management of our convention, a necessity for less lit- 
trary work and unimportant issues, and more time devoted to 
the hearing of concise reports from clubs and committees, and 
discussions on really vital issues of our club work. This, we 
feel, comes with time and progress. It was a great source of 
regret to many of the members present that no action was 
taken in regard to the Alabama Federation joining the ranks 
of the General Federation. The failure to take some action on 
this important subject was most unfortunate, and it is hoped 
that Alabama will speedily ioin hands with her sister club 
women. However, Alabama will be represented at the coming 
Biennial in Milwaukee by a representative from the Alabama 
Woman’s Press Association, the No Name Club of Mont- 
gomery and the Progressive Culture Club of New Decatur. 


The numerous social functions given by the Birmingham 
club women to the visiting delegates were greatly enjoyed, and 
in the cordiality and heartiness which characterized them served 
their highest and best purpose—that of uniting in sweet and 
personal friendliness the many lovely, earnest and cultivated 
women who make up the personnel of the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Zac. P. Smith. 


ARKANSAS. 


The third annual meeting of the A. F. W. C. was held 
April 18 in the Elks Hall at Texarkana. There were 105 ac- 
credited delegates and scores of interested club women besides 
in this enthusiastic gathering. The officers, directors and 
chairmen of standing committees, with the exception of two— 
Mrs. Neal of Helena, corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Fol- 
som of Brinkley, chairman club extension, who were detained 
at home by illness—were present when Mrs. Frederick Hanger, 
the capable president, called the convention to order. 

At the close of the eloquent address of welcome by Mrs. 
i’. L. Wisdom she gracefully presented the keys of the city, a 
beautifnl floral offering from the city council, to the president 
of the A. F. W. C. During her address Mrs. Wisdom said, 
‘“Heaven’s blessings upon the women’s club for creating woman 
into a being who realizes that home has other whys for exist- 
ance than a safety-valve for domestic grievances. The day has 
dawned when the master of the house knows full well that his 
sensitive ears will not be regaled by the woes accompanying 
the cutting baby’s first tooth or the shortcomings of the maid 
of all work. 

“It is the club which has created woman into a being who 
has learned to gereral her home, husband, children and serv- 
ants so as to improve the talents she may possess. Through 
the club movement woman has grown exquisitely sympathetic 
for the man who wilts his collar and disarranges his hair in 
his frantic efforts to make a speech and can’t. If nothing more 
could be said of women’s clubs than this, that women are learn- 
ing to have a good time, would that not be a weighty argu- 
ment? Can there be a higher mission than to scatter sunshine, 
to live less in the past, and to be more sanguine concerning 
the future? God's blessings be upon the cause that can wreathe 
the face crowned with snowy locks with the radiant smiles of 
youth, and to the club movement give I the praise.” 

The response was delivered by Mrs. J. B. Pillow of Helena, 
who said in the course of her address: “Some missionary 
work may be needed in our state among the mothers of our 
future voters—as there is no truer saying than that the welfare 
of a country depends upon the education of its people.” 

The annual address of Mrs. Frederic Hanger of Little 
Rock, president of the Federation, was a happy combination of 
wit and good common sense. Among other things she said: 

“Tn annual recapitulation we fall into figures and take refuge 
in numbers. An inventory of our Federation stock shows that 
it has gone up 80 per cent., as we began the year with forty 
and now have seventy clubs, and we declare dividends of 
pleasure and profit in what might be reckless extravagance, ex- 
cept for the fact that so many new clubs have been and are 
being organized that we feel the supply will always be equal to 
the demand. We have clubs looking to the well-being, preser- 
vation of mind, body and estate, and to the protection of 
beasts, birds and flowers. The earth is ours and the fullness 
thereof. The Arkansas Federation is on the grand working 
circuit, whose electrical storm center is the General Federation. 
The Arkansas Federation is a part of the great movement that 
has christened the nineteenth century the woman century, not 
the new woman-—for there really isn’t any new woman. She is 
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the same old girl after all, who has ‘known when to take occa- 
sion by the hand and make the bounds of freedom wider yet,’ 
and how ‘to ‘grasp the skirts of happy chance and breast the 
blows of circumstance.’ The Arkansas Federation is a known 
quantity, its work and ways have been circulated over con- 
siderable paper and geography from Maine to California, and 
from Michigan to Alabama. We have taken our place, and 
future delegates to conventions may be spared explaining that 
by an act of the legislature they are from ‘Arkansaw’ and not 
from Arkansas.” 

The following program was carried out in a most enter- 
taining and edifying manner: 

Wednesday, April 18, 9 a. m.—Delegates presented with 
badges by credential committee. 10 a. m., Federation called to 
order; invocation, Rev. Mr. Neal; singing, “America”; address 
of welcome, Mrs. F. L. Wisdom; response, Mrs. J. B. Pillow; 
vocal trio, Mesdames West, Sanderson, and Miss Chester; re- 
port of credential committee; roll call; remarks and report of 
president, Mrs. Frederic Hanger; report of recording secretary, 
Mrs. John R. Dale; report of corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
W. M. Neal; report of treasurer, Mrs. David Beitler; report of 
auditor, Mrs. N. M. Barnett; reports of standing committees: 
on Education, Mrs. Neil Carothers; on Music and Art, Mrs. 
Wm. Ayres Cook. 

Wednesday, 2 p. m.—Call to order; Mandolin Orchestra; 
reports of standing committees continued: on Household Eco- 
nomics, Mrs. Jennie Beauchamp; on Club Extension, Mrs. W. 
B. Folsom; on Village Improvement and Reform, Mrs. P. H. 
Ellsworth; two-minute reports of clubs; piano solo, Mrs. James 
McCarthy; two-minute reports of clubs, continued; paper, 
“Some Economic Problems in Arkansas,’ Mrs. Henry G. 
Martin. | 

Thursday, 10 a. m.—Roll call; reading minutes; piano solo, 
Mrs. George IL. Meyers; election of officers, directors and 
Biennial delegates; miscellaneous business; vocal solo, Mrs. E. 
S. Ready; paper. “What We Need to Know Today,’ Miss Ida 
E. Bairden. 

Thursday, 2 p. m.—Call to order; mandolin duet, Mesdames 
Ravencraft and Munzenheimer; symposium of Club Ethics: 


(a) “Obligations,” leader, Mrs. R. H. Nall; (b) “Courtesies,” 


leader, Mrs. A. H. Carter; (c) “Profit,” leader, Mrs. W. O. 
Taggart; (d) “Pleasures,” leader, Mrs. W. G. Yates; discussion, 


“How Can Club Work Be Made More Practical?” leader, Mrs. 


E. M. Green; vocal quartette, Mesdames West, Kress, Pol- 
hamus and Butler; discussion, Our State Federation Work: in 


.“Educeation,”in “Music and Art,” in “Household Econiomics,” 


in “Club Extensions,” in “Village Improvement and Reform,” 
led by chairman of standing committees. 

Friday, 10 a. m.—Call to order; reading of minutes; piano 
quartet, Misses Kuhl, Spearman, Crouch and Weeks; business 
session; report of state chairman of correspondence of the G. 


_F. W. C., Mrs. Wm. Ayres Cook; piano duet, Mrs. Drake and 


Miss Weeks; discussion, “The G. F. W. C. and Its Proposed 
Reorganization,” leader, Mrs. Hanger; vocal duet, Mesdames 
Butler and Sanderson; paper, “The Educational Value of Art,” 


' Mrs. George Hays. 


Friday, 2 p. m.—Call to order; music, Mandolin Club; de- 
bate, “Resolved, That Women are Incapacitated by Mental and 
Physical Conditions for a Business Career,” affirmative, Pa- 
caha Club, Helena: Fortnightly Club, Hot Springs; negative, 
Business Woman’s Club, Little Rock; Woman’s Literary Club, 
Van Buren: discussion, “Arkansas’ Choice for a State and Na- 
tional Floral Emblem,” leader, Mrs. H. C. Rightor; presenita- 
tion of candidates; The Honeysuckle, Mrs. J. H. Lawrence; 
The Apple Blossom, Mrs. W. E. Barton; The Holly, Mrs. 
Jacob Fink; The Oak Leaf and Acorn, Mrs. T. H. Barnes; 


violin duet, Misses Hynson and Dunn; discussion, ‘is a Uni- 
form Time for Club Elections Throughout the State Possible?” 
led by Book Club of Crawfordsville; business session; adjourn- 
ment. 

The business sessions were dispatched according to the 
most approved parliamentary rules, and the social features were 
in most capable hands; in consequence a varied and delightful 
program was arranged. 

Wednesday afternoon an entertaining musicale matinee was 
given by the best talent of the Derthick Music Club, Texar- 
kana, and the Tuesday Musicale of Little Rock. The soiree on 
Wednesday evening at the elegant home of Dr. and Mrs. F. L. 
Wisdom was a delightful affair and very largely attended. 

Thursday afternoon the resourceful hostess of the Federa- 
tion entertained the visitors by a Derthick garden party in the 
beautiful and extensive park surrounding the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ben Collins. Thursday evening the guests enjoyed a re- 
ception at the handsome home of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Dorian. 

The week’s festivities had a fitting climax in the brilliant 
reception and dance given by the Elks on Friday evening in 
their elegant club building. A short but excellent musical and 
literary program was arranged by the efficient committee on 
entertainment. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting in April, 
i901, at Pine Bluff. The election of Federation officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Mrs, Frederick Hanger, Little 
Rock; vice-president, Mrs. Helen M. Norton, Little Rock; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. William Neal, Helena; recording 
secretary, Mrs. F. L. Wisdom, Texarkana; treasurer, Mrs. T. 
H. Barnes, Fort Smith; auditor, Miss Ida Barridon, Conway; 
directors, Mrg. Philip D. Scott, Mrs. Jerome Pillow, Mrs. C. E. 
Swindell, ‘Mrs. David Beitler; chairmen committees—education. 
Mrs. Neil Carothers; household economics, Mrs. Jennie Beau- 
champ; village improvement, Mrs. P. H. Ellsworth; music and 
art, Mrs. William Ayers Cook; club extension, Mrs. W. B. Fol- 
som; delegates to ‘Milwaukee biennial, Mrs. C. E. Swindell, 
Mrs. George L. Meyers, Mrs. Wm. Neal, Mrs. Neil Carothers. 
Mrs. J. J. Sumpter.. 

Much regret was expressed by the visitors that Mrs. Booth, 
secretary local committee of arrangements, and one of Texar- 
kana’s handsomest and most talented young matrons, was dan- 
gerously ill during the convention, especially since her illness 
was precipitated by work in providing entertainment for the 
delegates in advance of their arrival. a. 

The first business house in the border city to declare al- 
legiance to the visitors and assume Federation colors was the 
magnificent Booth Furniture Emporium, whose ornate and ex- 
tensive decorations elicited enthusiastic admiration. 

The election of officers was conducted with ease and har- 
mony, while the results were satisfactory to the entire conven- 
tion. The re-election of our gifted and tactful president, Mrs. 
Frederick Hanger, was but another tribute to her worth and 
capacity. Any president whose Federation increases from 46 
to 70 clubs under one year’s administration needs no encomium 
to prove her claims to re-election. 


CONNECTICUT. 


As announced in The Club Woman, a special meeting of 
the Connecticut State Federation was held in Willimantic, upon 
invitation of the Woman’s Club, April 24th and 2sth. 

The board of directors have always pursued the policy. of 
making the Federation meetings aid, as far as possible, the 
work of the important standing committees. Last year all the 
morning session was given to the educational committee, and 
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the result was marked. Many of the clubs report work upon 


the matters suggested. 


This meeting was very properly mainly concerned, as seems 


fitting, in the lovely opening season, with suggestions to 
the labor of the committee on civics and village improvement. 
The general topic was “Out-of-Door Housekeeping.” 

The cordiality and hospitality of the welcoming club women 
is one of the most delightful effects produced by these gather- 
ings, and this was especially the case in Willimantic. 


The club here has achieved the honor, somewhat uncom- 
mon in New England, of becoming a householder, and it thas 
done this through sore tribulation. The money was saved to 
make the venture years ago, when it was lost through a dis- 
aster, and the club must begin all over again. We all know, 
either from experience or hearsay, that the task of saving is a 
most unwelcome one, but, nothing daunted, the Woman’s Club 
of Willimantic took up this unpleasant business. As a result 
last year saw them ensconced in clubrooms so cosy and pret- 
tily furnished as to make the pleasantest homelike impression, 
yet so large that three hundred people could meet in them 
with comfort. 


An unusual entertainment had been planned for the even- 
ing of the 24th, and this proved fascinatingly interesting. The 
club invited its guests to the Opera House to hear Ernest 
Seton-Thompson upon “Personal Traits of Wild Animals.” At 
the close of the witty talk, with its characteristically delightful 
illustrations, everybody concerned adjourned to the clubrooms, 
where Mr. Thompson good-naturedly allowed himself to be- 
come one of the chief lions of the occasion, and a pleasant, in- 
formal reception went on, while an orchestra played and re- 
freshments were served. 


The morning of the 25th was given to the addresses of 
welcome. Mrs. C. A. Capen, president of the Woman’s Club, 
and Mrs. Edwin Bugbee, fraternal delegate from the Willi- 
mantic Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution; 
response by Mrs. C. W. Shelton, recording secretary of the 
Federation. Reports from clubs which had observed Federa- 
tion Day, Mrs. D. R. Rodger for the Woman’s Club, Wood- 
bury; Mrs. Emily Shannon for the Waterbury Woman’s Club; 
Mrs. W. D. Vernam, Central Club, Norwalk; Mrs. W. R. Hop- 
son for the federated clubs of Bridgeport (read by Miss 
Pinneo); Mrs. F. W. Shelton for the Woman’s Club of An- 
sonia, Derby and Shelton; Miss Rebecca D. Beach for the 
Woman’s School Association of New Haven; Mrs. H. L. Hunt 
for the Woman’s Club of Willimantic; president’s address, 
“Where to Put the Emphasis in Life; address by Miss Pinneo, 
“Hints for Club Programs”; and the closing number by Hon. 
J. H. Hale of Glastonbury, “Some Rambling Horticultural 
Thoughts.” The opening number was an exquisite violin solo 
by Miss Faith Webster, a talented girl violinist. 


The addresses of welcome and the response were eminently 
happy, each in a different vein. The variety of speakers who 
told how the clubs had caught up the idea of observing: ‘“Fed- 
eration day,” and the crisp, short descriptions were most pleas- 
ing. Mrs. Noble had chosen an admirable theme and devel- 
oped it admirably. 


Miss Pinneo’s paper was entirely practical in purpose. Most 
of the club programs are prepared in the spring. They are 
almost always the result of the most painstaking care. Miss 
Pinneo gave such hints as to topics and so on as she was able 
to formulate after experience in helping to prepare club and 
Federation programs, and she especially recommended the ad- 
mirable scheme of the American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, and its special adaptability to the use of 
literary clubs, both as to its syllabi and its speakers. This may 


be reached by application to Mr. John Nolen, secretary, 111 

Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

r. Hale talked about the trees, the flowers, blossoms, 
uds, grass, till one felt truly that every created thing has 
spirit, and did it in such a natural, breezy, humorous way that 
it was the greatest pleasure to listen. The Federation felt es- 
pecially indebted to this busy man, who is a practical horticul- . 
turist as well as an idealist, for giving the working part of the 
day to a woman’s meeting and leaving his precious fruits to 
delegated authority at one of the busiest seasons. 

Some business announcements, and a very cordial word 
of thanks from Mrs. Noble to the clubs which helped her make 
the Connecticut table at the fair for the New England Hospital 
a success, closed the morning session. 

Adjournment for luncheon brought the visitors to the 
spacious parlors of the Congregational Church, where the la- 
dies served delicious hot creamed chicken and coffee, salads, 
ice cream, cake and many etceteras, and promptly at 2 the af- 
ternoon meeting begun with a lovely soprano solo by Mrs. 
Lena Fuller Robinson. 

Two addresses made the whole program. Miss O. M. E. 
Rowe, president of the Massachusetts State Federation, spoke 
upon the work of her Federation, and Miss Mira Lloyd Dock, 
who had come all the way from Harrisburg, Pa., to tell of 
“Improvement Societies at Home and Abroad.” 

As was expected, Miss Rowe made the happiest kind of 
impression as a speaker. Her ease of manner and the unfalter- 
ing precision with which she finds just the word she needs are 
remarkable, and the story she told as to what Massachusetts 
has been able to accomplish was wonderfully inspiring, if a 
little overwhelming to less favored lands. Massachusetts has 
her great repute in all things to live up to, but she seems more 
than able to accomplish it. 

Miss Dock is personally an exquisite woman, and her thor- 
ough equipment, through years of research, constant study and 
travel make her a valuable authority upon forestry and kindred 
topics. Then her charmingly sweet air of genuine interest in 
her audience and her contagious enthusidsm are most attractive. 

The unstinted and generous hospitality of the Woman's 
Club included afternoon tea for the guests who must stay till a 
late train. In all ways the details were admirably looked out 
for. From the comfortably arranged room at the disposal af 
the directors, with its pretty club stationery and writing equip- 
ment, and the rest-room, to the adequate and efficient pages 
who were instantly at hand when needed, nothing had been 
unthought of. Mrs. W. A. King, the former president of the 
club, and the treasurer of the board of directors, was much 
missed, but a beautiful boy baby, promptly christened John, 
made his appearance in the King household just in time to wel- 
come the Federation. A Connecticut spoon with the initials 
of the C. S. F. was sent to John, with a round robin of con- 
gratulation to his mother. 

As one came away from Willimantic it was pleasant to hear 
on all sides what has come to be a stock phrase, “Well, this 
was the very best good time yet.” 

The party from Connecticut to the Biennial will be as 
follows: State delegates at large, Mrs. S. E. Belden, Norwalk; 
Mrs. Stephen R. Wightman, New London; Miss Alice Grey 
Stanley, New Britain; Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Derby; Mrs. Donald 
T. Warner, Salisbury. Alternate, Mrs. W. S. C. Perkins, Nor- 
wich. Officers, Mrs. T. K. Noble, president; Mrs. H. H. Pyle, 
director in the General Federation; Miss D. S. Pinneo, ap- 
pointee of Mrs. W. R. Hopson, chairman of correspondence. 
Club delegates, Willimantic, Mrs. Edwin Bugbee, Mrs. Frank 
F. Webb: Waterbury, Mrs. Jay H. Hart. 

Dotha Stone Pinneo. 
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ILLINOIS. 


On the 12th of May a meeting called by the state president, 
Mrs. Farson, at the request of many club women and biennial 
Gelegates, was held at the Chicago Woman’s Club room to dis- 
cuss reorganization of the G. F. W. C. 

Notwithstanding the fact of reorganization having been 
widely discussed there were in attendance a large number of 
club women of Chicago and near surroundings, many of whom 
will be delegates to Milwaukee. Since the meeting of the IIli- 
nois Federation at Quincy last October reorganization from a 
iavorable point of view has been much talked throughout the 
state, and to all appearances was looked upon as a settled ques- 
tion in favor of same, as far as the clubs of Illinois were consid- 
ered, taking it for granted they were unanimously in favor of 
this movement. Therefore, this meeting at the request of dele- 
gates was of great importance. 

From the informal talks and discussions and the enthusi- 
asm expressed by officers from smaller clubs there seemed but 
one opinion, “that the consensus of the meeting was that club 
women in general from the smaller ones were for readjust- 
ment, not reorganization.” 

When speaking oi the Chicago clubs the following are in- 
cluded: The “Arctic,” “South Side Woman’s Ciub,” the “‘Klio 
Association,” the “Chicago Teachers’ Association,” the “West 
End Woman’s Club,” the “Chicago Culture Club,’ “Social 
Economics,” the “Anna Holmes Club” and many more. The 
general talk seemed to be against so much program and no 
time for business. 

Mrs. Walter Olds, president of the Arctic Club, gave ex- 
tracts before the South Side Club, and a lively discussion fol- 
lowed. Following is a condensed version of Mrs. Olds’ paper: 

Since the time of the famous tea party there has been 
instilled and imbued in the breast of every Ainerican citizen the 
feeling that “taxation without representation is unjust,” there- 
fore, when it was proposed to increase the taxation and de- 
crease the representation of individual clubs there came up a 
great protest, and who can say an unjust one? Clubs that 
helped to organize the General Federation and have had direct 
representation in it for years are loth to give up that represen- 
tation in favor of the State Federations which are junior mem- 
bers. Organization and reorganization are very different 
things. Were we about to establish or organize a system of 
club Federation it would be a very simple matter to establish 
it on the plan set forth. 

To organize the clubs into State Federations and the State 
Federations into a General Federation this would be a logical 
and natural plan, but the General Federation has been organ- 
ized many years and was not organized on that plan. It was 
organized by the individual clubs uniting themselves into a 
body with direct representation from the clubs. It has been a 
successful and popular movement. The clubs have shown a 
great personal interest in its upbuilding have sent of their best 
as delegates to its meetings, and these delegates have brought 
back to their clubs much of interest, enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion. If the clubs had never enjoyed this privilege they never 
would have known its helpfulness, but having had it I very 
much doubt the advisability of taking it away from them. Rep- 
resentation through the state organizations would not or could 
not be the same. 

Some time after the organization of the G. F. W. C. there 
was organized a system of State Federations. Some of the 
clubs in the G. F. W. C. joined these State Federations and 
some did not: some clubs joined their State Federations and 
not the G. F. W. C.; they were separate and distinct bodies. 
These State Federations hecame members of the G. F. W. C. 


on much the same basis as the individual clubs, and here began 
the first trouble. The clubs belonging to the General Federa- 
tion were clubs having a settled individual or personal mem- 
bership. The State Federations have no individual or personal 
membership—they are delegate bodies—and putting single 
clubs and State Federations om the same basis is, as one 
writer has said, much like an attempt to add up units and 
thousands in the same column. 

If we reorganize on the plan outlined, clubs in State Fed- 
erations and State Federations only, in the General Federation, 
what are you going to do with the clubs which now belong to 
the General Federation and-not to the State? Are you going 
to compel them to go into the State Federation in order to get 
representation through it to the General? And what are you 
going to do with the clubs which now belong to their State 
Federation and not to the General? Are you going to compel 
them to become members of that body and pay taxes for its 
suppoit? Take for example our own state of Illinois, the presi- 
dent of the G. F. W. C., in her biennial address, delivered at 
Denvez, said that “Illinois had sixty-five clubs holding direct 
membership in the G. F. W. C. and one hundred and eighty- 
five clubs holding membership in the State Federation.” Must 
these one hundred and twenty-five clubs which belong to the 
state organization only be forced into the G. F. W. C. or out 
cf the State Federation? 

I question the right of the Generai Federation to exercise 
such powers. If such a reorganization as is proposed is ef- 
fected, I predict that it will result in eliminating from the Gen- 
eral Federation many of the best and brightest features. It 
will cut off from representation there many of its most promi- 
nent and useful delegates, many who have helped to make the 
General Federation the great literary, educational and social 
factor that it is, will lose interest and representation in it, for 
they are not always those who are prominent in the work of 
the state organizations. They have not the time nor the in- 
clination for routine work of that kind nor would they go out- 
side their own clubs to seek appointment; but when it comes 
to a great national meeting they are the women whom the 
clubs send as their representatives, and feeling that they have 
such representation the clubs take greater personal interest in 
those meetings than they otherwise would. 

Rather than do this thing—rather than sever or in any de- 
gree weaken the close bond between the clubs and the General 
Federation I would say Jet us maintain the General Federation 
as a Federation of individual clubs, separate and distinct from 
the state organizations; a Federation “of the clubs, for the 
clubs and by the clubs.”” Let the clubs feel that it is their Fed- 
eration, and the Federation feel that the clubs are its children 
and that they can come directly each to the other without the 
intervention of any other organization. 

If this is done the clubs will willingly and cheerfully sus- 
tain the organization and the Federation will be carrying out 
the declaration mads in its articles of incorporation, that “The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs has been formed to 
bring into communication with one another the various 
Women’s Clubs throughout the world, that they may compare 
methods of work and become mutually helpful.” 

In the April number of Club Life, published at Quincy, IIL, 
one of the members of the reorganization committee is quoted 
as having said: “I can see no better way than through state 
representation, a form of government on which all republican 
institutions are built.” I take issue with the member on that 
statement. In our country we have a national government 
and state governments—separate and distinct bodies;—the rep- 
resentatives of the people are elected to Congress directly by 
the people;—the people elect their representatives to the state 
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Legislature; they also elect their representatives to the national 
body, to Congress. The state government has nothing what- 
ever to do with it, and there is no reason why we may not fol- 
low the same plan in our club organization. 

We have in our General Federation 635 single clubs and 30 
State Federations. Take away from those 635 clubs the right 
to direct representation and give it to the 30 State Federations 
and you cut off much of the personal interest, support and sym- 
pathy of those clubs; and I do not see that under the proposed 
plan either the number of delegates or the expenses of the bi- 
ennial meeting will be materially decreased. 


Frances Dickinson, M. D., president of the Social-Eco- 
nomic Club of Chicago, said: “Readjustment, not reorganiza- 
tion, is the better watchword; not State Federation representa- 
tion only; not club representation only; both today, both for- 
ever. Limit the representation from each state. Each state 
shall have as many delegates from its State Federation as there 
shall be congressional districts in the state. Each State Fed- 
eration shall be left free to choose its own method of selection, 
except that each woman selected shall live in the district she 
represents. The representation on this basis at this time means 
three hundred and fifty-two state delegates. 

“Individual club representation shall have a maximum limit 
of representation as well as a minimum limit. Leave the mini- 
mum representation as it is, one delegate for fifty or less mem- 
bers to a club. Make the maximum delegation from any one 
club five. A club of five hundred and fifty members or more 
to be contented with five delegates. As the individual club is 
the unit of representation, and all club women are not members 
of one club, only per capita representation is impractical with- 
out a membership clearing house. Which is the best working 
basis, a maximum limit of representation as well as a minimum, 
or a membership clearing house? This clearing house shall 
throw out of the club membership lists every name found in 
more than one club list, and ascertain to which one club it shall 
be assigned; then report to each club its Federation member- 
ship and its quota of delegates. 

“The taxation problem is best solved by a per capita tax, 
whether there be a membership clearing house or not. The 
per capita club tax, ten cents; the per capita state tax, one cent.” 

Ella E. Lane Bowes. 


KANSAS. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was held in Winfield, May 1st to 4th, 1900. 
At least two hundred and fifty women from all parts of the 
state were present. One hundred and twenty-seven delegates 
were present, representing forty-eight clubs. One of the lead- 
ing papers of the state has this to say of them: 

“It is a notable gathering of bright women. The study 
clubs of Kansas are today a strong educational force among the 
women of the state. There was a time, years ago, before clubs 
among women were understood or fully appreciated, for their 
social and educational value, when most men and some women 
believed clubs to be but useless evidences of strongmindedness. 
The men have been converted and recognize the women’s clubs 
as institutions of the highest value. The papers and discussions 
of the State Federation are equal in force, intelligence and 
logic to those of the best organizations among men in our 
state. In each town and city, and now also in the country dis- 
tricts, these study clubs include a wide range in reading, dis- 
cussion, art and music. The club women are renewing with 
appropriate adaptation the studies of their school days, to which 
experience and observation add new interest. The woman’s 


clubs of Kansas are making broader minded wives and mothers 
and daughters and cultivating tastes which elevate and ennoble 
all phases of life.” 

But the Kansas clubs are not devoted entirely to individual 
development. They are interested in philanthropic work of all 
kinds. Many clubs reported caring for hospitals, others mak- 
ing provision for the needy, for orphans, for old people; others 
again beautifying their towns, planting trees and laying out 
parks. Many are engaged in library work, both local and gen- 
eral. The public schools in town and country are being im- 
proved by the interest of club women. A taste for the beautiful 
must necessarily be developed by the pictures and statuary 
with which schoolrooms are being decorated by the club 
women. 

One of the best papers presented to the Federation was by 
Mrs. W. E. Best of Columbus on “The Relations of Club 
Women to the Schools.” In the same department Mrs. B. M. 
Burkett of Kingman brought many arguments in favor of kin- 
(ergarten work in the public schools. 

The Domestic Science department, under Miss Alma Miller, 


‘a late graduate of Vassar College, presented three papers, one 


on the “Responsibilities of the Mother,” by Mrs. A. F. Huse 
of Arkansas City; “Some Conditions of a Healthful Home,” by 
Dr. Evelyn C. Kollak of Peabody. Mrs. Alice A. Millington 
of Girard spoke of “Prepared Foods vs. Home Cooking.” She 
advocated the use of many of the prepared foods. This was 
followed by a demonstration of hygienic cooking by Miss Jessie 
B. Hamilton of Wichita. The Art department was ably repre- 
sented by Mrs. Crandall of Topeka and Mrs. Hopkins of 
Leavenworth, and related to the art of Pompeii. Many beauti- 
ful pictures were exhibited in illustration. The papers on phil- 
anthropy were given by Miss Anna Newland of Seneca and 
Prof. B. S. Hoagland of Hutchinson. The Civics department 
reported through Mrs. Keenan of Wichita on The Training of 
Children in a Knowledge of Civic Duties. 

The departments of Music and Literature united in pre- 
senting Wednesday evening’s program in the Opera House, 
which was filled to overflowing. It was as follows: 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 2d, 8 O’CLOCK. 

Departments of Literature and Music. 
Chairmen—Mrs. J. S. Benton, Fort Scott. 
Mrs. R. H. Morehouse, Council Grove. 
“Three Periods of Opera.” : 
Paper—“‘Origin of Grecian Opera”....Mrs. A. G. Bond. Salina 
Recitation—*Nydia,” from Last Days of Pompeii. 
(Scene—A cell in the Palace of Arbaces during the de- 
struction of Pompeii.) 
Miss Bessie Hollinger, Fort Scott 
Greek Chant—Selected................ Winfield Ladies’ Chorus 
Paper—““The Wagnerian Period of Opera,” | 
Miss Abbie Ware, Topeka 
Vocal Solo—Selection from Wagner.Miss Vion Dahlen, Topeka 
March and Chorus from Tannhawuser................... Wagner 
Winfield Mixed Chorus, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by Caman’s Orchestra, Winfield. 
Paper—‘Modern Tendencies of Opera,” 
Miss Nellie Sharp, Kansas City, Kas. 


Vocal Solo—*“Selection from “Carmien”. ................«. Bizet 
Mrs. Whiteside Hutchinson. 


Accompanist—Miss Fannie Harper, Winfield. 

The music in evening and day sessions was very fine and a 
great relief from the protracted attention required by the nu- 
inerous papers. A sharp and spirited discussion mow and then 
enlivened the meetings. One was on an amendment to the 
constitution, doing away with the nominating committee and 
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making nominations for office from the floor in order. Another 
was on an amendment slightly changing the duties of district 
vice-presidents, and making it more imperative that they shall 
encourage the District Federations, after organizing them, to 
come into the State Federation. 

Of course the subject of Reorganization of the General 
Federation was taken up. The Club Woman’s clear exposition 
of the present system compared with that proposed by the two 
reports from the committee was brought before the meeting by 
past presidents Mrs. S. R. Peters and Mrs. Noble Prentis, and 
the chairman of correspondence, Mrs. John A. Hale. Many 
questions were asked and clearly answered, but delegates were 
finally declared uninstructed and privileged to use their own 
judgment in voting at the Biennial in Milwaukee. Kansas hav- 
ing seven congressional districts and being allowed seven dele- 
gates and the same number of alternates, it was wisely decided 
to give one to each district. Accordingly the delegates present 
from each district assembled and selected their nominees for 
each position, delegate and alternate, and these were promptly 
elected on being presented to the Federation. In one case only 
was there a division of sentiment. The third district presented 
two names for delegate, and the one receiving the highest vote 
‘rom Federation was declared the nominee. The names of dele- 
gates are: 


First District—Delegate, Mrs. A. H. Thompson, Topeka. 
Alternate, Mrs. C. C. Scoville, Seneca. 


Second District—Delegate, Mrs. Hill P. Wilson, Lawrence. 
Alternate, Mrs. H. S. Turner, Paola. 

Third District—Delegate, Miss Alma Miller, Winfield. 
Alternate, Mrs. S. H. Crane, Columbus. 

Fourth District—Delegate, Mrs. L.. B. Kellogg, Emporia. 
Alternate, Mrs. Sadie P. Grisham, Cottonwood Falls. 

Fifth District—Delegate, Mrs. G. W. Hurd, Abilene. Al- 
ternate, Miss Florence Rockwell, Junction City. 

Sixth District—Delegate, Mrs. R. F. Bryant, Lincoln. Al- 
ternate, Mrs. G. W. Post, Beloit. 

Seventh District—Delegate, Mrs. S. R. Peters, Newton. 
Alternate, Mrs. Al. Weatherly, Harper. 

The usual address of welcome was given on the first even- 
ing session by the Mayor of Winfield, P. H. Albright, and re- 
sponded to by Mrs. Eugene F. Ware of Topeka. Vice-Presi- 
dent Mrs. James Humphrey, president of Federation, delivered 
the annual address, subject, “Club Loyalty,” in which she set 
forth clearly the duties of clubs to the Federation and of mem- 
bers to clubs. She spoke of the beauty of loyalty to home, to 
love, to country, and said that devotion to an idea or a cause 
gives it momentum, gains for it respect, draws others to it 
and insures success. 

It was this loyalty the Federation desired from the clubs. 
The underlying principle upon which the Federation is built is 
mutual helpfulness, and each club is in duty bound to give of its 
best to a fund upon which all may draw. She deplored jeal- 
ousy among members, said loyalty did not mean a blind ad- 
herence to established usages, but an earnest effort to improve 
them, and each club should suggest improvements in working 
machinery, and all were bound to give these suggestions care- 
ful attention. 

Loyalty, she said, required a liberal financial support, as 
there are necessary expenses even when all services are gratui- 
tous. She spoke of the bitter strife engendered by the love of 
wealth and display, and said the Federation was woman’s organ- 
ized protest against such conditions. Standing alone woman 
can do little toward remedying the pernicious rivalry in and 
the waste of time in frivolous amusements; but organized into 
clubs that lead at stated and fixed times into the quiet realms 


of study and thought, the intellectual and spiritual faculties are 
encouraged to assert their divine right to recognition. She 
urged judgment in the selection of leaders and advised that 
homes should be places of rest for those who keep the wheels 
of industry in motion, sources of integrity for those in places 
of trust and temptation, storehouses of wisdom for those who 
make our laws, and towers of strength to those who enforce 
them. 

Mrs. Humphrey was re-elected, almost unanimously, to the 
office of president for the ensuing year. The full list of officers 
of the K. S. S. S. F. is as follows: 

President, Mrs. James Humphrey, Junction City; vice- 
president, Mrs. A. T. Huse, Arkansas; secretary, Mrs. John M. 
Spindler, Winfield; corresponding secretary, Miss Florence 
Rockwell, Junction City, treasurer; Mrs. Hill P. Wilson, 
Lawrence; auditor, E. W. Snyder, Leavenworth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


By invitation of the Old Colony Club of South Weymouth 
and the Monday Club of Weymouth the Massachusetts State 
Federation will hold its eighth annual meeting in the Union 
Congregational Church, South Weymouth, on Friday, June 15, 
at 9.45 a. m. 

The whole day will be devoted to the business of the Fed- 
eration. This will include an account of the year’s work as 
given in the reports of the secretary, treasurer, the standing 
committees on Education, Social Service, Household Science, 
Music, Home Talent Days, Arts and Crafts, a report of the 
delegate to the C. C. C. and the address of the president. 
There will be a short account of the fifth Biennial meeting of 
the General Federation in its business, social and intellectual 
aspects. In conformity with the notice already issued to the 
clubs the revision of the State Federation By-laws will be 
acted upon. The report of the nominating committee will 
be followed by the annual election of officers. 

All members of the clubs forming the State Federation 
may attend this meeting, but only delegates can vote on busi- 
ness matters. “Clubs shall be entitled to send delegates to 
business meetings of the Federation according to the follow- 
ing ratio: One delegate for twenty-five members, two for 
fifty, three for one hundred, four for two hundred, five for 
four hundred, up to the limit of eight hundred, or six dele- 
gates.” (By-laws, Article vi., section 1.) The apportionment 
of delegates’ tickets is on the basis of the state treasurer's 
report of fees received for the current year. 

The olive-colored Federation ticket will be necessary for 
admission, and club secretaries may obtain more if needed 
from the state secretary. Luncheon tickets at twenty-five cents 
can be obtained at the church on the morning of the meeting. 

The Woman’s Club of Abington has recently been admit- 
ted to the State Federation. The club has thirty-five mem- 
bers, and Mrs. C. O. Tyler is the president. 


MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Federation of Clubs held its regular spring 
meeting Friday afternoon, April twenty-seventh, in the parlors 
of Westminster church, the president, ‘Mrs. Andrew Howell, 
presiding. After the routine business of the afternoon the 
president gave her inaugural address, in which she emphasized 
the importance of close fraternal relations among the federated 
clubs and 'the cultivation of a non-critical spirit. She paid a 
high tribute to the late Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, the “Mother 
of Clubs,” the honorary president of the Federation. Follow- 
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ing her address resolutions were adopted upon the death of 
Mrs. Stone. | 

Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, ex-president of New York “Soro- 
sis,” was then introduced, and spoke at some length upon the 
subject of “School Savings Banks,” which the club women of 
Maine have brought into successful operation. Mrs. Hall 
advanced the idea that these banks might solve the problemi of 
the cigarette evil. 

Rev. C. H. Morgan of Cass City announced that during 
the meeting of Lake Orion Assembly the coming summer a 
“Congress of Women” would be held, and requested the en- 
dorsement and co-operation of the Federation. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted favoring the move- 
ment. The Federation on recommendation of its board of di- 
rectors voted to establish a course of free lectures, work for 
the appointment of a woman factory inspector and petition the 
legislature to raise the age limit for the children’s admission to 
the Coldwater Industrial School from twelve to fourteen years. 

Mrs. A. L. Rose of Mason gavéja paper upon “The need 
of a State Sanitarium for Women” for the treatment of nerv- 
ous diseases. She pointed out that almost the only refuge for 
such patients was the insane asylunt, where they suffer many 
inconveniences and restrictions and, where all their complaints 
are treated as delusions. At the chose of the address, which 
was warmly reccived, the Federation adopted resolutions favor- 
ing an institution of this kind. | 

Miss Octavia Williams Bates, B. m_o a. L. M., of Detroit, 
gave an interesting picture of the “Social Side of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women,” held in London last June, mention- 
ing among other things the opportunity given delegates to see 
Queen Victoria and explore Windsor Castle to some extent. 
The music numbers were charmingly rendered by the Misses 
Hart. Adjournment then took place and was followed by a 
social hour, which was enjoyed by members ard their friends. 


MINNESOTA. 


One branch of work of which ottr State Federation is justly 
proud is its system of district and sub-district Federations, 
which are designed to form a connecting link between the clubs 
and the State Federation. 

Last year the Second Cougressional district was organized, 
and held meetings in three sub districts. This year the meet- 
ings in these subh-districts will. be held as follows: At Pipe- 
stone, May 23-24: at Springfield, May 24-25; at Wells, October 
19-20. 

The seventh district has just organized its Federation, and 
held a very successful initiatory meeting at Barnesville, 
May 4-5. 

The fifth district held a meeting in Minneapolis in Febru- 
ary, and the first district is seriously considering the question 
or organizing its forces.. 

The state traveling library work is an assured fact, and 
meeting with a hearty welcome. There are now about forty 
of these libraries in circulation, and three times as many appli- 


cations for them as can be filled. 
Edith ‘W. Conant. 


NEBRASKA. 
Dear Club Woman: 
One last word, please, before the votes are cast and 
counted at Milwaukee. 
Certain adjustments are always necessary in any organ- 
ization that has developed as rapidly as the G. F. W. C. Rad- 
ical changes, however, should always be discouraged. The 


selection of the word “reorganization” to express changes 
necessary to the well-being of the national work of women’s 
clubs was unfortunate, but the points insisted upon by the 
minority report of the committee mean reorganization. 


They are: (1) The exclusion of individual clubs from the 
General Federation; (2) Best means of raising revenue; (3) 
The abolition of the office of state chairman of correspond- 
ence; (4) Tri-ennial instead of Biennial meetings. 


The general organization was originally a “Federation of 
Woman's Clubs,” not a Federation of State Federations. It 
soon, however, extended its privileges to the State Federa- 
tions, which had sprung into existence. Now the proposition 
is to expel the individual clubs, the original homesteaders, 
and leave the late comers, the State Federations, in sole con- 
trol. This proposition certainly does not appeal to a sense of 
justice. 

The principal reason given is that the organization is “un- 
wieldy,” and the Biennials “burdensome.” The largest at- 
tendance yet reached was at Denver, when about seven hun- 
dred delegates assembled. It was the universal sentiment of 
those who attended that Biennial that it was the most in- 
spiring convention yet held. Denver women did not com- 
plain of its burdensomeness, but took just pride in the fact 
that it was the largest and most successful Biennial ever held 
by the G. F. W. C. The delegates generally ,participated in 
this pride. No small part of the enthusiasm and success of 
this convention was due to the large attendance. It is safe 
to say that half the attendance could not have produced even 
half the inspiration. If seven hundred delegates constitute 
an “unwieldy and burdensome” body, what shall we say of 
the National Educational Association, which with about 15,000 
members has never lacked for entertainment or complained of 
unwieldiness? Its 38th annual convention, held last summer 
on the Pacific Coast, netted the association about $30,000. 
Hence, instead of financial embarrassments, this organization 
is seeking good investments. If numbers will solve the 
troublesome question of finance, this furnishes a good sugges- 
tion for the G. F. W. C., which would eventually do away 
with club or per capita taxation. 

The third point, the abolition of state chairmen of cor- 
respondence, is of little importance. ‘There are certain duties 
relegated to her which must be performed by some one. They 
should not be added to the many responsibilities of the presi- 
dent of the State Federation. On the other hand the pro- 
posed Federation committee of three would seem to multiply 
troubles, unless the chairman attended to all the correspond- 
ence, which resolves it back into its present condition. If 
fear of friction between state president and state chairman 
urges this point, it is possible that the president or chairman, 
or both, need to be abolished, which can be accomplished at 
the next election. I want to say for Nebraska that the state 
presidents and state chairman for the past two years have 
been of mutual assistance to each other, and the work as 
satisfactorily done as could have been accomplished under 
any other arrangement. 

Shall the G. F. W. C. meet biennially or triennially? By 
all means biennially. The biennials are a good thing, and we 
cannot have them too often. Club women need the enthusi- 
asm and encouragement which is always found in a large gath- 
ering of those who think and work in the same channels. 
There is a something which emanates from these meetings, a 
feeling that one is flowing with the tide, that its mighty 
strength in part belongs to each, that is inspiring and broaden- 


ing. 
The Biennials have come to mean a great deal to club 
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women. Triennial means so much less, and the whole cry of 
clubdom should be more and more. 

I hope and trust that the Biennial meeting at Milwaukee 
will not result in a wholesale slaughter of the innocents, in 
the great and cruel wrong of saying to any woman’s club in 
our broad, free land, “You may not longer have a representa- 
tive in the national council you created. You may not have 
direct connection with the fountain head. You, who organ- 
ized the Federation, who supplied the life-giving principles, 
must go, while we, who were invited to partake of your hospi- 
tality, will remain.” Hagar sent forth to perish does not com- 
pare with this injustice. 

The adoption of the minority report of the reorganization 
committee would not only work a great injustice to the indi- 
vidual clubs, but would result in absolute disorganization of 
the General Federation as it now exists. 

A calm, conservative course would be more creditable to 
the club women of America than this rush for something of 
which they know not. 

Louisa L. Ricketts, State Chairman G. F. W. C. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The fifth spring meeting of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was held at Crawford on May 10 by in- 
vitation of the Wednesday Morning Club and the Village Im- 
provement Association. Instead of an all-day meeting, it was 
decided to have only one session, lasting from two until five 
p. m., thus substituting a cheery talk “Over the Tea Cups” for 
the ponderous luncheon which sometimes proves a’ problem 
for small suburban towns where there is no caterer, nor even 
the shadow of that mighty and awful functionary. 

Ladies living near Crawford expressed their approval of 
this arrangement, since many could slip away from home for 
an afternoon who could not well desert family cares for an 
entire day. I do not know how the South Jersey ladies felt 
about it, but it is to he hoped that they were able to get their 
luncheon comfortably at Newark, New York or Elizabeth, the 
centres where one changes cars for different points in “the 
Jerseys.” 

The weather was delightful, clear, fine and so cool that a 


small fire was necessary in the First Presbyterian church, 


where we were cordially welcomed. More than 800 visitors 
were present. The church was charmingly decorated with 
spring flowers, as well as with the bright earnest faces of the 
club women. 

Mrs. Margaret FE. Sangster opened the meeting with 
prayer, after which Mrs. Edmund B. Horton of the Weanesday 
Morning Club made a brief address, giving all a corcial and 
sincere welcome. Mrs. Horton is not only a woman of a rare 
and lovely spirit, she is also a very earnest and efficient 
worker, and it is to her labors chiefly, that New Jersey owes 
its traveling library system. She is a lecturer and missionary 
from the Dutch Reformed church, hence has never been able 
to accept the nomination of state president 6f the Federation, 
which would surely have heen hers save for her declination of 
it. She has, however, been a member of the executive board 
ever since the formation of the Federation, since it was felt 
her services were too valuable to be dispensed with. 

In her address of welcoine she gave the key-note of con- 
temporary club life, declaring that “‘not amusement, but the 
good of the state, has brought us together.” 

Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, our very able and amiable presi- 
dent, made a brief but graceful address in reply, saying among 
other things that in Crawford we found a representative of 
every line of woman’s work. 

The following delegates were elected to represent the state 


at the Biennial at Milwaukee: Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, Short 
Hills; Mrs. Eugene V. Magee, East Orange; Mrs. Charles B. 
Gardey, East Orange; Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, Plainfield; 
Miss Elizabeth B. Vermilye, Englewood; Mrs. David M. Miller, 
Elizabeth; Mrs. George W. Case, Jersey City; Mrs. John Hol- 
land, Jersey City. The alternates chosen were Mrs. Thomas 
J. Craven, Salem; Mrs. Richard Guade, Rutherford; Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, East Orange; Mrs. Thomas Gilhooley, Elizabeth. 
The president was empowered to fill vacancies in the delega- 
tion should any arise. 

The President’s Hour is a pleasant feature of our meet- 
ings, introduced by the present incumbent of the office. The 
subject for discussion on this occasion was “American Wo- 
men,” and Miss Cornelia Bradford, the presiding spirit of Whit- 
tier House Settlement, Jersey City, opened it in her usual 
genial, informal manner. Miss Bradford is so cheerful as well 
as so witty as to form in her own person a powerful argument 
in favor of the reformer and her life. She said among other 
things that men and women should come together for the pur- 
pose of improving matters generally. ‘Mrs. Fannie E. Bates, 
the energetic lady who has mide the Village Improvement As- 
sociation of Crawford a power for good in the town, and who 
represents the Household Economic Association in our state, 
urged us to keep up the study of household economics in our 
clubs. She thought we should find the solution of the vexed 
and vexing domestic service problem in this way, skilled labor 
being the key to the riddle. Mrs. Bates further informed us 
that our honored president, Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, was 
about to add another to her many beneficent activities by open. 
ing a settlement house at Elizabethport, where household eco- 
nomics will be taught without charge to those who cannot af- 
ford to pay for the instruction. 

A committee was appointed at this juncture to telegraph 
the governor of the state asking him to appoint Miss Vermilye 
and Mrs. Hartshorn on the Palisades commission. This was 
in line with the action already taken, namely, all the federated 
clubs in the state had been asked to write the governor, urging 
the appointment of one or more women on the commission, 
and many had so written. Nevertheless, he has appointed only 
men, and we will hope he had good and sufficient reasons. Miss 
Vermilye reported the passage of bills by the states of New 
York and New Jersey for the preservation of the historic 
Palisades. “We got leave to take the face of the cliff, as much 
on top as we could buy, and a part of the shore.” Miss Ver- 
milye also reported the forming of a league for the preserva- 
tion of the Palisades, at a meeting held in New York city May 
3. A number of clubs contributed to the expenses of this pre- 
liminary meeting. The Englewood Club (Englewood being on 
the Palisades) giving $4o, if I am not mistaken, and the Mon- 
day Afternoon Club of Plainfield sending between $9 and $109, 
although Plainfield is many miles from the Palisades and the 
Hudson. 

Miss Vermilye, who has been untiring in her efforts to save 
the Palisades, is president of the new league, Mrs. Emily EF. 
Williamson being vice-president. Membership in this body 
costs only 50 cents. and it is hoped that $75,000 will be raised, 
when the legislatures of the two states interested may be wil- 
ling to step in and give the balance necessary to make the total 
$400,000. Each member will receive a large and handsome 
card of membership, with engraving of the Palisades, and 
though the undertaking is a very large one, with such earnest 
leaders, and with so much public interest as has been shown 
in the question. success should crown their efforts. 

The pleasures of the trip to Milwaukee and the delights of 
the Biennial were briefly presented to us by Mrs. Jessie Creear. 
state chairman of correspondence. 
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The guests of honor of the afternoon were Mrs. E. T. 
Terhune (Marion Harland) and Mrs. ‘Margaret E. Sangster, 
lately editor of Harper’s Bazar. Mrs Terhune gave us a witty 
sparkling address on “The Club Woman as Home Maker,” 
and this was happily supplemented by Mrs. Sangster’s suggest- 
ive and helpful talk on “The Poetry of Daily Life.” The trav- 
eling library given to the state by the executive board of the 
Federation was on exhibition at Crawford. It was also an- 
nounced that a number of clubs had sent traveling libraries 
(i. e. a donation of fifty bocks) to the state librarian at Trenton, 


. for circulation in the state. It is urged that every club in the 
™ state should give such a library. Mrs. Endicott, president of 
4 the Atlantic City Club, announced that a free library had been 
- opened by the ladies of this club, a book reception having 
al brought in 196 volumes, and the number having since increased 
Hl to 883. It is kept open two days in the week, the ladies of the 
a club acting as librarians. The Vineland Club, Dr. Mary J. 
a Dunlap, president, though organized only six months ago, has 
3 now a library of 1300 volumes on its shelves. 
4 Music diversified the exercises very agreeably, and after 
“) a social hour at the pretty casino and a walk thither beside the 
a dearest little tree-hung river in the world, we all went home 
4 wiser, and I think merrier women. 
Florence Howe Hall. 
ed 
OREGON. 
48 The first meeting of the Oregon Federation will be held 
- May 31, June 1 and 2. The program has been printed and 
7 distributed, that the clubs in the Federation may be well in- 
a formed and ready for the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
t- tions to come before the convention. A meeting of the board 
; of directors was held in Portland recently, when it was voted 
ph ; to postpone the application for membership in the General 
ye 3 Federation until the question of the reorganization of that 
- q body is more definitely settled. There is wide-spread interest 
‘* . in this question of the reorganization of the General Federa- 
< @ tion, and the Oregon clubs will give close attention to the 
i a proceedings of the Milwaukee meeting, where the various 
ly a plans will be discussed and acted upon. ; 
gw a During the visit of the state president, Mrs. Wade, in 
a “4 Portland, she held a meeting with the chairmen of all of the 
« @ standing committees of the State Federation, thus forming 
ch @ personal acquaintance with the leaders of the work. There is 
a a much enthusiasm in regard to the development of state work, 
* along the lines mapped out, educational, library and domestic 
ay science. The president was fortunate in being able to attend 


“a the regular meetings of several of the Portland clubs, and in 
on meeting the presidents and some of the members of others. 
- She was most cordially received by all, and royally enter- 


a 4 tained by the Tuesday Afternoon Club, whose able president, 
he #3 | Mrs. G. M. Glines, was at one time a Pendleton club woman. 
es The program for the first Biennial meeting follows: Thurs- 
da 4 day a. m., May 31, Invocation; song; report of credential com- 
I. cE, mittee; roll call of delegates; greeting from the Mayor of Pen- 
dy a dleton; address of welcome, Mrs. J. A. Fee, state chairman 
d, 5 G. F. W. C.; response, Mrs. J. B. Comstock, president Port- 
land Woman's Club; reports of officers; luncheon. 
al 4 Thursday p. m.—Call to order; music, Federation Song; 
- 3 reports of clubs; report of committee on revision of constitution 
nd and by-laws; Objects of Oregon Federation, Mrs. C. B. Wade; 
st report of committee on education, Miss Christina MacConnell, 
vee 8 chairman; Kindergarten Work, Miss Effinger; Manual Train- 
Mrs. Louis Altman; School Room Decoration, Miss Bar- 
oO 


a low; discussion; report of committee on Domestic Science, Mrs. 

a Rolph N. Miller, chairman; paper, Dr. Mae Cardwell; discus 
sion; question box. 


Evening—Reception at the home of Mrs. C. B. Wade, 
president O. F. W. C. 

Friday—Call to order; music; roll call; report of library 
committee, Mrs. S. A. Evans, chairman; paper, Great Free 
Libraries of the East, Mrs. Emily Wakeman of Silverton; 
paper, Library Needs from the Standpoint of a University 
Town, Mrs. Frank Strong of Eugene; discussion, led by Mrs. 
A. S. Duniway; luncheon. 

2.00 p. m.—Call to order; unfinished business; drive to 
Umatilla Indian School. 8.30, address, Eminent Women I 
Have Met, Mrs. A. S. Duniway. 


ONSUMERS are sometimes so- 
licited to buy some baking 
powder other than Royal be- 

cause it costs less. 

Does it not occur to the consumer 
that if it costs less than Royal it must 
be made from inferior materials ? 

The so-called cheap baking pow- 
ders are made from alum, phosphate 
or other harsh acid. At most, they 
would not lessen the cost of a cake, 
loaf of bread or batch of biscuit more 
than the fraction of a cent. But can 
you afford for any sum to endanger 
the healthfulness of your food by 
mixing with it a concededly danger- 
Ous ingredient ? 

Royal Baking Powder is made from 
cream of tartar derived only from 
grapes and is pure and wholesome 
beyond question. There is never any 
doubt of the healthfulness of the 
food it makes. Besides, in practical 
use it is actually more economical 

than any other baking powder, be- 
cause it is stronger and goes further. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


NATURE STUDY FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE N. Y. STATE 
FEDERATION. 


I am so much pleased to know that St. Nich- 
olas has decided to include in its valuable and in- 
teresting teaching this most important branch. I 

hear of nothing but commendation regarding it, 
and so many mothers are pleased at the prospect 
of improvement for their children on these lines. 
My little grandchi!dren look forward each month 
to the arrival of St. Nicholas with many anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. Hoping that the magazine will 


prosper with full deserts, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
FANNIE I. HELMUTH, 
April 10, 1900, Pres. N. Y. State Federation. 
irector of G. F. W. C. | 


Out-door study and scientific investigation by young folks are 
now encouraged everywhere. It has become a part of nearly every 
school curriculum. ‘To supply this want Mr. Edward F. Bigelow, A. M., 
editor of Popular Science, was engaged recently to take charge of a 
Nature and Science Department in St. Nicholas, Here the fascinating 
facts and phases of natural science are being presented in a clear 
and intelligent manner. 


FROM MRS. SARA CONANT OSTROM. 


It is with new pleasure and satisfaction that I 
find my old friend, St. Nicholas, adding to its value 
by the ‘‘St. Nicholas League,” and the ‘“ Nature 
and: Science” department. In these two pointsthe 
bright, useful magazine has risen to the first rank 
as an educational factor. Children need but the 
suggestion to look and listen; and the two great, 
aims of the ‘‘ League’”’—‘“‘intelligent patriotism ”’ 
and “ protection of the oppressed,”’ underlie the 
first traits in human character. 

The beauty, fun, fancy and interest found in 
the pages of the children’s friend, St. Nicholas 
never wane and one cannot fail to wish that all 
children may have this healthy stimulus to their 
imagination and their desire for information. 

Yours cordially, 
SARA CONANT OSTROM. 


The St. ‘‘ Nicholas League” is an organization of the readers of St. 
Nicholas, its object being to get closer to the heart of nature and to 
acquire a deeper sympathy with her various forms. 

There are no dues or charges of any kind, but it is meant to be a union 
of cheerful, fun-loving, industrious young people, bound together by 
worthy aims and stimulated by a wide range of competitions. Prizes are 
offered for the best drawings, photographs, poems, puzzles, compositions. 


FULL CIRCULARS AND A RECENT SPECIMEN COPY SENT FREE. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a year. The Century Co., Union Square, New York, 


Saturday a. m.—Business meeting, followed by a board 
meeting. | 

The library department of the Woman’s Club of Portland 
have sent out the following circular: 

After a thorough examination of the constitution of Ore- 
gon and all its laws pertaining to education, we discover that 
not one dollar of the state or city funds could be legally ap- 
propriated for the establishing or maintenance of free public 
libraries. Oregon stands almost alone in this respect. 

President Strong of the State University, in an able ad- 
dress recently said, “The key to the educational future of 
Oregon lies in its University.” And Carlyle has said, “The 
true University of these days is a collection of books.” The 
greatest question, therefore, before the club women of the 
state today is, can Oregon any longer afforl to be without 
this most necessary means of public education—free public 
libraries? Realizing that unless libraries are established, giv- 
ing to the masses this only means of continuing their educa- 
tion after school days have closed, Oregon—the mother state 
of them all—will fall behind in the competition for first place 
in this struggling galaxy of northwestern states. The library 
department of the Woman’s Club has determined to present to 
the next legislature a bill praying that 1-5 of a mill tax be 
levied or set aside for library purposes in every town of a 
given number of inhabitants in the state. 

To succeed they must have the support of every club 
woman in the state; therefore we earnestly solicit the aid of 
your club, regardless of its stated object, in taking up this 
work and co-operating with us. This may be done by giving 
this letter to your home or county papers and procuring their 
endorsement and support; explaining to the taxpayer the ne- 
cessity and advantage of such a measure, making plain that 
the tax would be but $1.00 on $5,000.00 worth of property; get- 


ting as far as possible their endorsement of the bill and bring- 
ing all this pressure to bear upon the representative from 
your district. It is important that every delegate to the legis- 
lature be personally interviewed and asked to support this 
bill. It will facilitate the work of our committee if you will 
from time to time report what progress you are making, 


giving us any information or suggestions that may be helpful . 


to us. 

We would suggest that your club form a library depart- 
ment, and take up the work through committees, as much 
may be accomplished by systematized action. 

After considering the subject, will you kindly report to 
our chairman, Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, Oswego, Ore., what 
action your club has taken in the matter. 

It is safe to say that the club spirit, the Federation spirit 
and a hearty good will between the clubs of our state is all the 
time growing, and this growth means much for the whole 
state. A. D. W. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Rhode Island State Fed- 
eratior of Women’s Cluks was held at the De Wolf Inn, Bristol. 
The train leaving Providence at 9.30 was comfortably filled with 
enthusiastic clubwomen and at each stop some new recruits 
were added to the army whose faces were set Bristolward. 
Arriving at their destinatior, a delegation from the Bristol 
Fortnightly—the hostess club—met the visitors and escorted 
them through the picturesque, elm-shaded streets of the town. 
Three hundred women marshalled through their streets was 
evidently not an every-day sight and all business was suspend- 
ed “until the procession went by.” 

The president, Miss Ruth Franklin, called the meeting to 
order and Mrs. Charles Rockwell, the president of the Hostess 
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NEW BOOKS OF ESPECIAL INTEREST. 


CONCERNING CATS. My Own and Some Others. 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW. vo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated from photographs of famous cats, $1.50. 
This book, by the editor of the CLuB Woman, is the result of years of loving study of our chief 


household pet. 


It deals with the cat in every phase of its story. 


Cats of history, of literature 


and art, pet cats, prize cats, fancy cats and the dear domestic “puss” all find a place in the book, 


while the treatment and care of cats in sickness and health are fully noted. 


“Concerning Cats” 


is a book for the cat fancier, and that means all who love cats. The book is profusely illustrated 
by photographs of famous cats and the cats of famous people. 


EBEN HOLDEN. A Tale of the North Country. 
By IRVING BACHELLER, author of «A Master of Silence.’’ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $1.50. 


This character story of Northern New York promises to be one of the brightest and most popular 
books of the year, for it appeals to that love of mingled sentiment and humor which all men and 


women like. 


The hero, “Uncle Eb,” is a quaint character of the fields and forests of St. Law- 


rence County, as practical as he is simple and as rugged in nature as he is noble in soul. The 
flavor of the country runs through the story, which for a time shifts to New York City and the 
“Tribune” of Horace Greeley’s day, includes the rush and romance of the enlistment in the won- 
derful war days of sixty-one, and culminates in a brief description of the riot at Bull Run, which is 


simply masterly in its vividness and realism. 


None knows the popular taste better than Mr. 


Bacheller, and in “Eben Holden” he has cleverly and positively satisfied that taste. 


THE STORY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY of the Christian Era. 
By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. §8vo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The complete, detailed, absorbi 
by one who has made a successf 


and dramatic story of the wonderful century just closing, told 
study of popularizing history. 


The critics are unanimous in 


praise of what they style this “timely and masterly epitome” of history. “A volume of great merit. 
. . . . To recite such facts and in connected form, and make the subject interesting, is nothing 
less than a triumph of literary art.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


For sale at all bookstores. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


Club, bade all present a hearty greeting in the name of her 
club. Miss Franklin responded to the address of welcome, 
announced the addition to the Federation of two new clubs, 
and gave a brief resume of the plans for federation work 
which the Executive Board had laid out. This included kin- 
cergarten work throughout the State, some efforts toward 
the printing of “reciprocity cards,” whereby the members of 
one club may he admitted to the privileges of other clubs un- 
der certain limitations, and the steps taken toward having 
printed a pamphlet upon the “Legal Status of Woman in 
Rhode Island.” She then introduced Mrs. Laura B. Edwards 
of Woonsocket, the state chairman of correspondence of the 
General Federation. Mrs. Edwards read the report of the 
corresponding secretary, which followed the work of the va- 
rious Federations. The treasurer’s report followed, after 
which, both reports having been accepted, Mrs. Edwards again 
was called to the front and made a brief reference to plans 
for the biennia! at Milwaukee, noting especially the many 
preparations made for the pleasure of the visiting delegates to 
that great meeting. 


It was unnounced that since the last meeting the Provi- 
dence Mothers’ Club and the Pawtucket Woman’s Club had 
joined the State Federation. 


Three minute reports from each club in the Federation 
brought out a variety of work and gave suggestive hints for 
future helpfulness. 


Miss Franklin then referred to the great desire of those 
best informed in regard to its work that a Consumers’ League 
should be formed in the state. For the further education of 


those to whom the work was still unfamiliar, she introduced 
Mrs. Walter S. Irons. who, in a clear, concise and emphatic 
manner, outlined what had heen done, as weil as what is pro- 
posed. 


The last business of the meeting before the election of 
cfiicers was to take the vote of the meeting upon the question 
of reorganization. It was, after some discussion, voted that 
the delegates from the Federation should be instructed to in- 
dorse the plan for reorganization presented by the committce 
appointed for the purpose. 

The election of officers was speedily disposed of, the re- 
sult placing in the presidential chair Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, 
president of the Woonsocket Fortnightly. As an able assist- 
ant, Mrs. George H. Corey, president of the Coventry Wo- 
man’s Club, was elected vice-president. The other officers 
elected were Mrs. A. F. Rich, corresponding secretary; Miss ~ 
Annie S. Brown. treasurer; directors: Ardirhebia Club—Mrs. 
Albert H. Greene; Bristol Fortnightly—Mrs. Hasbrouck; Cov- 
entry Woman’s Club--Mrs. Lydia Manchester; Current Topics 
—Miss Lucy Brownell; Embreaso—Mrs. Arabella Stevens; 
Home Literary Club—Mrs. Alex Gilbert; Oliphant Club—Mrs. 
Kate F. Thornton; Mothers’ Club—Mrs. Fred Field. 


The president-elect, Mrs. Ballou, made a brief address 
and a vote of thanks was extended to the managers of the 
D’Wolf Inn for their generous hospitality in furnishing, free 
of charge, the rooms for the meeting. Hearty thanks were 
also extended to the Hostess Club. 


The luncheon was followed by some exceptionally fine mn- 
sic, after which Miss Franklin introduced Prof. John N. Tyler 
of Amherst College, who gave an address, the brilliancy of 
which cannot be made to appear in a brief abstract. Taking 
as his subject “The Fundamental and the Accessory in Educa- 
tior.,” the speaker referred to the three parties interested in the 
education of the child. He gave first place to the child, who 
although he has least to say about it, would like his studies to 
be made interesting, in fact, as much like play as possible. 
The second party, the parent, demands that the child be fitted 
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MIFFLIN NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIGHT OF DAY. 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s Point 
of View. By JOHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25; 12mo, 
uniform with the Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s Works, gilt 
top, $1.50, net; uncut, paper label, $1.50, net. 


This book contains a very frank and unconventional statement 
of Mr. Burroughs’s. views on matters theological and religious. 
These views do not always harmonize with current religious opin- 
ions, but they are expressed with so manly sincerity and are so 
clearly the outcome of serious thinking that they must command 
the interest of all thoughtful readers. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of “Sights and Insights,” 
“The Gayworthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


In this book Mrs. Whitney offers what she regards as a much 
needed corrective to the mistakes of Christian Science, as at pres- 
ent taught, and at the same time a presentation of broader under- 
standing and acceptance of the essential truth. 


HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE 
PRECIEUSES. 
By LEON H. VINCENT, author of “The Bibliotaph.” 
ically printed and bound, 16mo, $1.00. 


A very attractive little book, giving an account of the establish- 
ment and influence of the Hotel Rambouillet in the seventeenth 
century and of the men and women who made it famous. 


Artist- 


THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of “Diana Victrix.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of modern business life, its sharp competitions, and the 
many conditions of temptation and trial which confront a man who 
seeks to do business in a just and honorable way. These condi- 
tions impose the burden which Christopher bears. A sweet do- 
mestic element runs through this significant and interesting tale. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor in Harvard University and auth- 
or of “The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” “The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


A strong and ingenious argument for man’s immortality as the 
permanence of the Individual Man. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE. | 


By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, $1.25. 

A book intended to promote greater wholeness and symmetry 
in mir to impress on readers the truth that life in all its features 
should be systematically right, in a high sense artistic. 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 


With an Introduction comprising some Familiar Letters. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Lovers of Sill’s poems will welcome this volume of his prose, 
It contains essays on literary and educational topics, and brief 
papers of uncommon charm and brilliancy. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


to win success--whatever he may mean by that word. The 
third party, whose demands are really the most far-reaching, 
is the state. Th:s requires that children be so educated and 
trained that they may be healthy fathers and mothers, good 
citizens and neighbors. Nature, too, is a silent partner, with- 
out speech or voice, but she has really determined what the 
line of education must be. She begins with fundamental and 
essential organs, and then goes on to add the accessory, while 
retaining all the vigor of the fundamental. 


“Tf,” said Prof. Tyler, “man had been so unfortunate as to 
have been created by a committee of Bostonians, he would 
probably have started as a gigantic brain without even muscles 
to do its bidding. Tracing the complexity of the muscle sys- 
tem, the speaker continued: “But every set or group of mus- 
cles is controlled by a special nerve centre in the brain. When 
we develop the fundamental muscles, we develop the fundamen- 
tal nerve centre. The same is true of the accessory muscles.” 


“The great secret of success in life is to perceive and rec- 
ognize the emergency and to meet it. Life is a series of emer- 
gencies or opportunities. It is not enough to have quick per- 
ception, ready wit, 1 keen intellect, wide and thorough learning. 
The motor impulse, which goes out from the brain and calls 
forth the active response of the muscles is equally essential to a 
successful life. 


“Ts not our education too purely intellectual, hence one- 
sided, tending to the accessurics of learning and mental agility, 
and neglecting the grand fundamentals? Are we not tithing 
the mint and anise and cummin of arithmetic, grammar and 
language, and neglecting the really weightier matters of educa- 
tion? The most powerful stimulus to the development of the 
fundamentals is the contagion of a strong, sympathetic person- 
ality and the strong teacher who loves and wins the love of 
her pupils is infecting them with what is grandest and best in 


herself. Parents and teachers alike should, if they would be 
of use in the world, be living continually with the grandest 
lives of the present and past to gain admission to the ‘apostolic 
succession of great souls,’ the only people who really under- 
stand anything in this world.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


It was in June of 1898, at the moment when, at Denver, 
a southern woman was receiving the highest club honor within 
the gift of her sister club women, that in the little town of 
Seneca, in the mountains of South Carolina, the Federation of 
the Paimetto state was springing up into life. The call came 
from the Once-a-Week Club, of Seneca, and was responded to 
by fifteen other clubs in the state. From this initial sixteen 
the roster has grown to thirty-one. The first birthday of the 
Federation was spent at Chester last June. Although some- 
what slow in banding themselves together for concerted action, 
the South Caroijina club women are demdénstrating their co- 
operative power and influence. As has been true of most. of 
the other Southern Federations, and, indeed, of a large num- 
ber of the women’s clubs of the south, the primary effort is apt 
to be on altruistic lines. The interested and capable women 
who make up the club circles see in their communities the need 
for betterment of many existing conditions and promptly put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 

It was Mrs. M. W. Coleman who first agitated the subject 
of a State Federation for South Carolina and she was its first 
president. In many ways Mrs. Coleman is a remarkable wo- 
man and possesses a winning and sweet personality. She has 
executive ability, the power of stating facts in a business way, 
and has been the life of the Federation, and the club women of 
the state willlingly admit it. Her conduct of her office during 
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the first trying vear justified her selection, and at Chester, last 
June, she was re-elected by a large majority. The terms of 
the constitution prevent her serving another year, and a suc- 
cessor has been chosen. Mrs Coleman retires with the regret 
and love of her constituency and with their admiring recogni- 
tion of her splendid record of work accomplished. 

The following report comes from our correspondent: 

The third annual convention of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion was held in Charleston from the 17th to the 21st of April. 
The “cld city by the sea” at all times interesting, was doubly 
so, in its Easter attire, and its wealth of verdure and blossom- 
ing flowers. The hearts and the homes of the-city were opened 
wide to the women who came from the four corners of the 
state. The entire occasion was replete with pleasure and inter- 
est. From start to finish the sessions of the convention were 
harmonious, interesting and inspiring. Seven new clubs were 
admitted, adding an individual membership of four hundred to 
the organization, which now has thirty-two clubs. 

The reports from the various departments showed a great 
increase of interest and of work accomplished during the past 
vear. After reading the reports the election of officers for 
the ensuing year followed. Miss Lowisa B. Poppenheim was 
elected president without oppositton. Miss Poppenheim is a 
woman well suited for the work. She is president of the 
Charleston City Union and has done much for the club move- 
ment in the south. She will be assisted in her work by the fol- 
lowing officers: First vice-president, Mrs. A. E. Smith of the 
Perihelion Club of Rock ELlill; second vice-president, Mrs. A. 


~ H. Jeter of the Every Tuesday Club of Union; recording sec- 


retary, Mrs. John G. White of the Up-to-date Club of Chester; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. L. J. Blake of the Library As5u- 
ciation of Spartanburg; treasurer, Mrs. Mary P. Gridley of 
the Thursday Club of Greenville; auditor, Mrs. C. C. Feather- 
stone of the Wednesday club of Laurens. 

Fifty-one delegates, four officers and three chairmen were 
in attendance. besides the greater part of the local club women 
and many visitors. From the reports of varicus committees 
it was learned that Dr. B. F. Wilson of Converse had put a 
number of scholarships at Converse at the disposal of the Fed- 
eration. There will be one fer each county and they will be 
awarded by competitive examination. Mrs. Ida M. Lining has 
also put at the disposal of the Federation one scholarship to 
her kindergarten school of Charleston. Through the effort of 
the education committee many free scholarships for deserving 
students have heen secured and every opportunity taken to 
increase the privileges of higher education and special train- 
ing for South Carolina women. The establishment of free kin- 
dergartens in factory districts and neglected localities is an- 
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Consu mer’s League 
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155 Tremont Street, = = Boston. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
FOR THE CHILDREN, By E. FRANCIS SOULE. 


“It is wise and original and and 
—Edward Evere ale 


162 Pages. Corded Cloth. 75 cents, 
NATURE’S MIRACLES, By Prof. ELISHA GRAY. 


‘We do not recall any purely popular work on science 
more attractive to the busy man or to the inquiring 
boy.”’—Outlook. 


213 Pages. Decorated Cloth. 60 cents net. 


Don’t Worry 

a Survival of the Fittest 
Historical* MASTERSINDS: Plato to Ruskin. 
Educational 


A mine of pithy sayings. —Congregationalist. ; 
Nothing could be happier in conception or more simply artistic in 


execution.— Philadelphia Call. 


‘Send 45 cents for “ The Essence and Art of History.”* The five precious 
volumes, ** Nugget Series,” clo., gilt, to be had on approval. Write for 
critical opinions. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 Tenth St., New York. 


other co-operative work under process of organization by the 
Federation. The traveling library committee has already es- 
tablished several of these free libraries, receiving valuable aid 
from one of the largest railroad corporations of the state. 

Dr. B. F. Wilson, president of Converse College, delivered 
an able address before the Federation on Thursday evening. 
On Friday Miss Christie Poppenheim of the Audobon Society 
spoke a fine word for the birds. 

The entertainments offered the visiting club women were 
two brilliant full dress receptions. one given by the Century 
Club in a palatial home of a member of the club, the other by 
Mrs. C. P. Poppenheim. An excursion was given by the City 
Union to the Islé of Palms, consisting of a ride acress the 
sparkling waters of the bay, bringing to view Forts Sumter, 
Moultrie, Castle Pinckney and other points of interest and his- 
toric importance. A trolley ride of eight miles bears us over 
Mount Pleasant on to Sullivan’s Island (a summer suburb of 
Charleston) then on to the mystic Isle of Palms, with its miles 
of foam crowned ocean beach and its myriad giant palmettos 
which give this resort its name. 

Pre-eminent among the pleasures of this occasion was the 
exciirsion to Magrolia Garders given by the Meminger Asso- 
ciation. A visit to this garden means a ride per steamer for 
twenty-five miles up the Ashley river. Nowhere in all the 
world can be found a more romantic journey than this; no- 
where does the live oak grow more luxuriantly; nowhere can 
we find a landscape more weirdly beautiful than along the 
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than absorbs prespiration. 
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vanks of this river. Then comes the far famed Azalea gardens 
—no pen can describe, no word can portray an adequate con- 
ception of the gorgeous panorama of floral wealth, millions 
upon millions of blossoms, great hedges and banks of snow, 
scarlet and darkest red stretch away over the twenty-five acres 
that constitute this garden. The Azalea Indica has found a 
congenial home in this spot for over fifty years. A lagoon 
winds its serpentine way through the curving walks, here and 
there it is spanned by graceful bridges, and as we wander 
along beside a shadowy lake we find a giant Magnolia draped 
with long trailing moss—there a camelia Japonica, a blaze of 
crimson disks from the lowest to the topmost branch. 

In this brief article it is useless to undertake a farther de- 
scription. I will say that one and all returned feeling they had 
been in fairy land for an hour. The next meeting of the Fed- 
eration will be he!d in Greenville by invitation of the three 
clubs of that place. 


TEXAS. 

San Antonio, with its old missions, its histories, its quaint 
houses, its hospitable people, its wealth of roses, and its radi- 
ant skies, was the scene of the third annual meeting of the 
Texas Federation, April 19th. The entire morning was given 
to three minute reports from the various clubs, and as the 
time was too short to hear from all it was decided to set aside 
the program until all could be heard from. The reports show 
that many lines of work have been taken up, and these women 
in their enthusiasm and earnestness are uplifting society. The 
Texas Federation was grown in three years from eightecn 
clubs to one hundred and eight. 

The first committee to report was that of reciprocity. Al- 
though comparatively a new committee, the report shows that 
there had been r1o letters written, 75 received, 133 year books 
received and forwarded to clubs. Besides. this committee has 
assisted in the organization of a City Federation in Corsicana 
and five or six clubs in neighboring towns. ; 

Mrs. Charles W. Simpson of the Shakespeare Club of 
Waxahachie read a very interesting paper on the importance 
of mutual helpfulness. her subject being, “If You Have Knowl- 
edge, Let Others Light Their Candle by It.” 


The report of the committee on club extension showed 


that there had been a great increase in club interest, especially 
in the rural districts, and not only the twenty-nine new clubs, 
which have federated as the result of their work, but much 
awakened interest has not as yet sufficiently organized to be 
counted in club werk. 

This was followed by a talk by Mrs. Leith of the Pioneer 
Club of Terrell, which touched upon so many points of interest 
to club women that it was greeted with applause. 


MADAME WAITEE’S ABDOMINAL HOSE SUPPORTER BELTS 


Pat. Aug. ist and Feh. 20th, 1900. 


reducing a fu abdomen. The 
weight of the bodys ‘ thrown forward 
and the wearer is compelled to stand 
correctly, the abdomen recedes, the 
chest elevates, and a fine carriage is 
the result, as well as a long waist. and 
sloping hips: the hose are supporied 
back and front, is not injurious, fits 
perfectly, weighs 3 ounces. Guaran- 
teed as represented or money refund- 
ed. Believe and be benefited. Sent 
on receipt of price, or send stamp for 
circular. Black or white cotton, $1.50; 
satin, any color, $2.50. Give waist 
measure over corset. 


Special Belts for Gymnasium, 
Cyclists, Ballet, etc., $8 to 


MADAME WAITEE, 
Inventor and Manufacturer, 


29 Temple Place, Boston. 


Mrs. Edward Rotan’s address on “The Benefits of the 
General Federation” was a strong plea for individual club 
membership, and was listened to with much interest. The 
most important business of the meeting was the almost unani- 
mous adoption of the report of the committee on reorganiza- 
tion. Mrs. Kimball, an artist that Texas has reason to be 


- proud of, discussed “Our Art News” and Mrs. Marsh, who has 


made a reputation in club circles during the past winter, gave 
one of her literary addresses. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Mrs. J. C. 
Terrell, Fort Worth, president; Mrs. Cecil Smith. Sherman, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Osborne, Cleburne, fourth vice-presi- 
ident; (Mrs. Beers, Galveston, fifth vice-president; ‘Mrs. Key, 
Marshall, sixth vice-president; (Miss Shelton, Fort Worth, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Sayles, Abilene, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Charles Bonner, Tyler, treasurer. 

The next convention will be held in Dallas. 


WASHINGTON. 

Interest in State Federation work, along the lines of Edu- 
cation, State History, Traveling Libraries and Club Extension, 
is wide-spread throughout the state, auxiliary committees on 
these four lines having been at work for some time in nearly 
every club. During the year four small clubs have discontinued, 
but their places have been filled by four strong and vigorous 
new ones, so leaving the number in the Federation still fifty- 
five (55), with good prospect of several more in the near 
future. Since her election last June the state president has 
written fully of Federation work to each of the fifty-five clubs, 
and has personally visited and addressed ten clubs. She has 
also visited and addressed, by invitation, a teachers’ institute, 
speaking upon the subject, ““What Women’s Clubs Are Doing 
Along Educational Lines,” and has assisted in organizing in 
Ballard a Parents’ and Teachers’ League as a result of the ad- 
dress. 

The Traveling Library committee is meeting with most 
gratifying success in its work, and at least five of the cases of 
books will be in circulation within two months. 

At a meeting of the board of directors, held at the home 
of the president in Seattle, it was decided that historical ma- 
terial gathered by the clubs of the Federation be presented to 
the state to be deposited at the State University, where it will 
be easily accessible to the youth of the state. The program for 
the approaching annual convention, which will be held this year 
in North Yakima, May 20, 30, 31, was fully decided upon, and 
will be sent The Club Woman as soon as printed. 

Washington will be represented at the Biennial by six dele- 
gates, as follows: Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes, Seattle, presi- 
dent of the Federation; Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart, Woman’s Club, 
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Olympia; Mrs. Harriet P. Tucker, Wednesday P. M. Club, 
Freemont; Mrs. T. C. Sharkey, Woman’s Club, North Yakima; 
Mrs. Virginia K. Hayward, Froebel Club, Spokane; and Mrs. 
Bertie S. Drake, Nesika Club, Tacoma. Speakers from Wash- 
ington will be Mrs. Harriet P. Tucker, president of Seattle 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. A. J. Ross, a promi- 
nent club woman and philanthropist of Spokane. 

The Woman’s Century Club of Seattle illustrated the reci- 
procity feature of club life very pleasantly at its last meeting 
when it invited all the club presidents of the city to address it 
en club ideals, and invited all the club women of the city to 
meet with it and enjoy the addresses. Short but most interest- 
ing addresses were given from thirteen clubs, and a talk on 
Federation work and how each club may aid it. was given by 
the state president. About two hundred club women attended 
the meeting. 

Santa Juanita Club, in Friday Harbor, is one of the young- 
est clubs in the State Federation, but one of the most helpful 
in Federation work. 

A Mothers’ Child Study Club was organized in Snohomish 
last fall, and is opening the eyes of the women to some of the 
defects in themselves as well as in the education of their little 
ones. 

The Vancoxver Woman’s Club is the latest addition to the 
Federation family. Its constitution is a model, and will be 
used by the state committee on club extension as a suggestion 
for new clubs. 

Will The Club Woman please print again the names of the 
president and corresponding secretary of Washington State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. They have been printed before 
but most of the communications relating to the approaching 
biennial have been addressed to the old officers. The present 
officers who were elected June, 1899, to serve two years, are: 
President, Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes, 310 30th avenue, S. Seat- 
tle; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Francette E. Maring, 907 21st 
avenue, Seattle. 


In Boston the Lothrop Publishing Company will soon 
bring out a book with the taking title, “Concerning Cats: 
My Own and Others.” The book is an exhaustive treatment 
of the cat from every standpoint—personal, popular, pictur- 
esque, historical and particular. It is indeed a book for the 
“cat-fanciéer,” and as this comprises every cat lover, from the 
home to the cat show and the breeder’s shop, the book should 
interest the whole community. Cats of history, of literature 
and of art; pet cats, prize cats, fancy and domestic breeds—in 
fact, cats of all kinds find a place in this book, as well as the 
treatment of the diseases of cats and the proper way to care 
for them. The author is Helen M. Winslow, editor of The 
Club Woman. The book will be beautifully bound with a 
handsome cover, and profusely illustrated by photographs of 
famous cats and cats of famous people. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law, postpaid, for 
75 cents. 


The Club Woman is only $1.00 a year. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Catarrh_ that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. F. J. CHEN EY & CO., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 years, 


_ and believe him perfectly honorable in all business transactions 2nd fin- 


ancially able te carry out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRuAx, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O.. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo. O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c per 
bottle. Sold a all druggists. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


CHARMING, RESTFUL 


Nova Scotia 


THE NEW SUMMERLAND 


Is most easily and quickly reached by the 


YARMOUTH LINE. 


Splendid Steel Steamers sail from LEwis WHARF, Bos- 
TON, at 2 P.M., every Tuesday and Friday, connect- 
ing at Yarmouth by boat and train for all 
points in the Maritime- Provinces. 


Additional Sailings during the Summer months. 


For guide-book, descriptive folders, and other infor 
mation, address up-town offices, 201, 296 and 332 Wash 
ington Street, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


Yarmouth Steamship Co., 


(LIMITED.) 


43 Lewls Wharf, Boston, Mass 
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tion. there is no person in the world whom Turkish and Vapor Cabinet 
Baths will not benefit. It opens the pores and sweats all the poisons out 
of the blood, leaving it pure and healthy. Physicians recommend it to 
cure Lagrippe, Colds, Pleurisy, break up Fevers, cures Rheumatism, and 
all Liver, K ener. Skin and Blood diseases. If you are sick it will make 
you well; if well, it will keep youso. Makes you healthy, vigorous and 
seemingly ten years younger. A Turkish bath at home for3cents. No 
home cannot afford to be without_it. Every Cabinet guaranteed or 
money refunded if not as represented. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


PRACTICAL TALKS on 
NR. BELLE FRENG Health, Hygiene and 
~ ) Diet; The Brain and 
Nervous System ; Mental Occupation and Cultivated Nerves ; Hygiene of the Scalp and 
Care of the Hair; Respiration and Circulation; How to Breathe and Good Blood; Hy- 
iene of the Skin and Care of the Complexion; The Stomach and Liver, Good 
igestion ; General Well-being, Clear Eyes; A Graceful Form, How to Obtain and 
Retain It; Woman, the Organs and Functions Peculiar to Herself ; Enlightened 
Motherhood, Health, Happiness and Beauty, and other subjects. Address 195 
HunTINGTON AVENUE, BosTON. 
ember, 1897, un- 


THE STUDENTS REFERENGE BUREAU, 


of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, public 
speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not the neces- 
sary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers — Programs — Bibli- 
ographies — Books purchased — Questions answered — Statistical information, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. Address CuHicaGo Woman’s CLuB, 203 MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Has the honor to present the following 

MRS F MOFFETT-TYN ** Travel Talks,’’ with Stereopticon Pro- 
jections, for Clubs, Drawing-rooms and 
Schools: 1. France and Her People (three lectures). 2. Holland and the In- 
auguration of Wilhelmina. 3. From London to Rome (three lectures). 4. Legends of 
Greek Art. 5. Women of Greek Poetry. Highest endorsement. Mrs. Tyng has lived 
much abroad, is a delegate to International Congress of Paris Exposition. For circu- 
lars and details, address Mrs. E. Morrett-Tyna, care 26 West 23d St., New York. 
Lectures upon Literary and 


MISS DOTHA STONE PINNED, 


the Public Library. Entertainment suitable for small auditorium called “ A a 
teller’s Afternoon.” Terms to clubs $10 and expenses within fifty miles of Norwalk. 
Address Norwa.ck, Conn. 


Organized Nov- 


LECTURER AND STORY-TELLER. 


$15 and expenses outside this limit. 


REecITALS D1 Aceact, with monologues 
and unpublished sketches written espe- 


MBS. WALDO RICHARD j cially for Mrs. Richards by eminent 


authors. Address 55 VeRNON STREET, BRooKLINE, MAss. 


GRADUATE OF THE EMERSON COLLEGE OF 
Oratory. 1. An Hour with Omar Khay- 


MISS HORTENSE LO } vam. 2. Readings from Tennyson. 3. Mis- 


cellaneous Program. For terms and dates, address 218 Main St., WATERVILLE, Me. 


(Mrs. Kennan.) Every-day 
Life in Russia. Informal Talk upon 
J Russian Needle Work (illustrated). 


Forty Ideal Days in Jamaica, We<t Indies (illustrated with slides when committees 

furnish Jantern and operator). Mrs. Kennan lectures in January, February, March and 

April. Address BAappeck, Cape Breton Istanp, Nova Scotia, CANADA. 
sponsibilities of Novel- 


MRS.° CAROLINE THAXTER DUPEE, 


ian Art; Archzological Discoveries; Greek Drama; English Drama; Development 
of Opera; Isabella of Spain; Elizabeth of England; Catharine of Russia; Shake- 
speare ; Dante ; Goethe. Classes in English, French, German and Italian history and 
literature. Address 28 Marie Street, Roxsury, Mass. 


“MISS ELLEN A. KIMBAL 


Lectures: Moral Re- 


r. The Education of Girls. 
5 Woman of Women. 
Voice. 


2. The 
3. The Human 
4. Good Sense and Good 


Health. 5. The Economies of Life. 6. The Use of English. 7. My Club. How 
Mine? 8. Reading. 9. The Piebald Miscellany-Man (Tennyson). 10. Tennyson’s 
Prince Woman. 1. The French Salon, 12. Selections from Browning. For 


terms and dates, address Miss KimBa.v’s SCHOOL FoR Girts, WorCESTKR, MASss. 
Betmont, Mass. Women’s Clubs 
beneficial to women, men, the chil- 


MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ, dren. the community. The Four 


Hindrances to World-betterment shown and disproved. The Science of Human Be- 
ings our Present Educational Need. Homesand Homemakers. Human Brotherhood 
the True Political Economy. Old Plymouth and Anti-slavery Reminiscences. Story 
of the Pilgrims’ Landing and Settlement. Humorous Readings from Mr. Wm. Henry 
and The Bybury Book. 


; Musical Lectures illustrated with vocal and 

. instrumental music. Subjects: ‘‘ The Songs 

and Legends of the Sea ’’; The Old Scot- 

tish Music ’’; Seven Centuries of English Song’”’; ‘‘ The Story of German Music” ; 
“Shakespeare in Music”’ ; ‘‘ The History of Our National Music,” etc., etc. 


all applications care of New ENGLAND ConsEerRVATORY, BosToN. 
2. The Classic and Romantic in Music. 3. Lives 


MISS S. C. VERY, of the Composers. Each subject illustrated by 


Music. For dates and terms, address 76 East 55TH STREET, New York Cry. 


A series of lectureson Music. 1. History of Music, 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND Prac- 

B T1Cck, refers, among others, by permission to the 

following: Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex-State Re- 

gent, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-President Michigan State Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. Mosher, M.D., Professor of Hy- 

giene, Literary Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Com- 

stock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. S$. L. Smit , President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, 

Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President Cleveland Day Nursery and Kindergarten 

Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Madame P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue University, Lafay- 

ette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Rourland, President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ill.; M. C 
Williams, M.D., Louisville, Ky. Address 21 BAGiey Avg., Detroit, Micn. 

study courses, also lecture- 


MRS, VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN, coors, sco 


of the Nineteenth Century; American Poets; Short Story Writers ; The Growth of 

Lyric Poetry ; The Growth of Epic Poetry; The Arthurian Legend; Standard Novel- 

ists ; Studies in Robert ote These courses have been developed from three 

years of graduate study in Wellesley College and at the University of Chicago. Type- 

written syllabi will be sent to clubs desiring this work. For further information, 
g15 University Avenug, Mapison, Wis. 

1. Famous Women I Have 


MRS, FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 


the Cornerstone of Good Manners. 3. The Progress of Women in the roth Century. 
4. The Laug ing Philosopher. 5. The Eternal Womanly. 6. Personal Reminiscences 
of Distinguished People. For other subjects and terms, please address Mrs. FLorgnce 
Howe HALL, 910 MADISON AVBNUB, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY. 

Newspapers; Literary Boston of 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, Today; What the Club Should 


Mean; New England Country Life, with dialect readings from Rowland Robinson, 
“David Harum” and original verses. Address 104 Schoo. Street, EGieston 


Souvare, Boston, Mass. 
dustrial World. A Question in Social 


MRS, SALLIE JOY WHITE, ont 


Note-book. The Modern Newspaper, its Makers and Its Mission. Humorists of 
the Mid-Century. Address AsHcrort, MAss. 


Conducts correspondence- 


LECTURES AND TALKS. 


Will lecture on: Women and 


Women in the Professional and In- 


Lectures on Literature, ART AND SoctotoGy. The 
Novel and the Short Story; Tennyson; Michael An- 


WM. G. WAR j gelo; The Training of the Future Citizen. For other 


subjects send for circular, address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, Boston. 


TALKS ON THE MoperRNn Nove tists: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 
Kipling, George Meredith, Hall Caine, 
For terms and dates, address 28: DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


MRS. MAY ALDEN WARD. 


Thomas Hardy. 


MRS. FRANK CONOVER, 


Five lecture recitals on the Genius AND 
INFLUENCE or Mo.iere, with a sixth 
evening of roo Stereopticon pictures. A 


complete — of 17th century life. Recitations from the comedies, in the original 
follow each lecture. or circular, etc., address 401 SALem Dav- 
Ton, 


Is prepared to present Tue Bisce as Lit- 
ERATURE, with Interpretative Readings, 
before Women’s Clubs. 


MISS HELEN M. COL 


Address 146 Bowpoin Street, Boston. 


Will be pleased to receive the patronage of 
resident or visiting Club Women. Ftn- 


LoRS In New ENGLAND, 131 TREMONT STREET, BosTON. 


MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST 
Tux KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM; 


pg viz., Kindergarten Discipline a 
Factor in es The Individual Self-Control of the Child, C aracter-Building in 
the Kindergarten ; he Knowledge of the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work, 
etc. Terms on application. 


Fraset anp KinperGARTEN Normat CLass, h preparation 
for yy omy work. Two years’ course. Theory and practice combined. Special 
class for those with special ability. Diploma establishing competency of student. 
Number limited. Post-graduate work Mothers’ class. ANNig Coo.tipGr Rust, 
West Street, WorcestRR, Mass. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 
Continued. 

Prese ats masterpieces of Literature, 
BE especially Poetry and Drama, in Dra 

matic Recitals and Interpretative 
Lectures. Fifth season before the leading clubs, colleges and lecture 
courses in the country. Repertoire includes Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’” and “L’Aiglon,”’ Stephen Phillips’ “Paolo and Francesca,’’ Haupt- 
mann’s The Sunken Bell,” Browning’s Dramas and Poems, George Eliot’s 
“Armgart,’”’ and other poems, Schiller’s *“*The Maid of Orleans,’ and a va- 
riety of other programs. For terms, dates, etc., address Mrs. BaKER. 2684 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“How PERIODICALS ARE ILLUSTRATED.” 

. , A lecture on the Processes used in illustrat- 

if iy) ing the Periodicals of the day, exemplified 
by Artists’ Original Drawings, Proofs, Plates and Prints, loaned by lead- 
ing American publishers. Specially adapted to pease governed vy Art 
and Literature Committees. Has been delivered tomany Women’s Clubs. 
Terms, $10 and expenses. riptive circular and testimonials sent on 


application. 
Address, Room 29, 131 DEVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, MAss. 


Lectures upon every one of Shake- 

chief dramas, 24 in number. 

as a course of six, to be given as a 
series or separately, entitled “Stupres oF IDEAL WOMANHOOD FROM 
SHAKESPEARE,” also, has a lecture upon “THESTATUS OF THE THEATRE 


In AMERICA.” Address at SUPREME JUDICIAL CouRT, BosToN. 


REV, HENRY G. SPAULDING, !LLUSTRATED LECTURES 


on Christian Art, Litera- 
ture, Travels and Classical Antiquities. Mr. SPAULDING originated the 
modern illustrated lecture; and his lectures have been given before many 
of the leading Lyceums, Institutes, Colleges, Schools and Clubs of the 
comme, His colored lantern slides are unsurpassed for beauty and accur- 
acy. His latest course on *‘ The Life of Christin Art,” presents the mas- 
terpieces of Christian painting, Single lectures given. For 16pp circular, 
terms, etc., address 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


Lectures and Talks, with 

pianoforte illustrations. 

Subjects: ‘Music in It- 

“Music in France”; ‘‘Music in England”; “Music in Scotland’; 

“The Folk-Music of Ireland’; “The Music of Fiction.” Lectures given 

singly, or in courses. For circulars, terms, etc,, address Mrs. EDWARD A., 
CLEGHORN, ELMCOTE, CONCORD, Mass. 


Will make engagements for the 

% following subjects: Walt Whitman 

and Leaves of Grass; Walt Whit- 

man the Man; onpemperary Sagey Essayists; Thomas Hardy. Miss BARBOUR 

will also conduct classes in English Literature and Current Events. Address 40 
RUTLAND SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Miss ANNA CAULFIELD 

who has been ap inted 

pias Attache of_the Depart- 

ment of Fine Arts of the Paris Exposition by Commissioner-General Peck, 

is a lecturer and critic of apility, On her return from Paris, Miss CAUL- 

FIELD will lecture on: I. The Paris Exposition; II. Art at the Exposi- 

tion. II, gl | and Artistic Life of Paris. IV. Masterpieces of French 

Art. V. Rome. VI. Florence. VII. Venice. Lectures illustrated by ar- 

tistically colored slides. For terms_and dates address, until October 1, 

Miss ANNA CAULFIELD, 20 AVENUE RAPP, PARIS, in care of United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. 

the Emer- 


MISS ELIZABETH WELLINGTON LORD, ‘ie‘tscs: 


of Oratory, Boston. An evening with Scott’s IvANHOR, or miscellaneous 
feedings. For information address ELIZABETH W. Lorp, OTTER RIVER, 


Graduate of 


“THE WHEEL OF PROGRESS.” 


A Play for Twenty Women, Specially suitable for Women’s 
Clubs. 
For particulars apply to 


BUREAU OF AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENT, 
734 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


BOOKBINDING 


In all the varieties of leather, for the home and library. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, University Place and | Oth St., N.Y. 


My business as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee and Agent 
has grown during the past yearso that I now have the care of property 
valued at $500,000. If you have property requiring Fidelity Bonds, be 
not call or write for mylast circular? All legal papers promptly executed. 


Room 304 Tremont Building, BOSTON. 


A CLUB OF EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY 


Will write club papers and look up data. Refer- 
V } OMAN ences given. Communications confidential. For 
full particulars, address 
KATHERINE CARMICHAEL, 
Care of The Club Woman. 
CUT THIS OUT AS IT WILL NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway) 
Began its 11th year September 26th, 1899. 


Miss AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 
97 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


38 West 22nd Street - - = = = New York. 


Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 
and Japan Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, Robes, Cushion Covers, Dec- 
roated Deer Skins, Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Doulton Pottery, Etc. 


Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent 
ost paid for 10 cents. These include arguments for equal suf- 
rage by Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence 

Nightingale, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Francis Willard, Phillips 
Brooks, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson, George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Abraham Lincoln, and many others. Address 


WOr!IAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 
cents. Sample copies free. 


i 


Home Industries 


Domestic Weavings. 


By CANDACE WHEELER. 


A book especially designed for the use of art committees of Women’s 
Clubs, interested in the encouragement of such domestic industries as” 
can be made beautiful by artistic treatment. 

It fives directions fur color and weavingof Rag Carpet Rugs a 
an 


three illustrations). 
Home-spun Woolen Rugs; Home-spun Cotton Rugs and Portieres, 
Woven and Embroidered Linsey-Woolsey Portieres. j 
It also gives advice to club women, as to the formation of centres of 
Domestic Industries. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Associated Artists, 
115 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY, 


Prices to Clubs 25c. Single Copies 30c. 
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CAULO 


(CAULOCOREA.) 


is a general tonic for girls and delicate women. 

It is not a quack medicine. It is the pres- 
cription of Dr. J. W. Lowell, M. D., of Portland, 
Me., and has been used by him and other regu- 
lar practitioners with unfailing success for over 
twenty years. 

Its use is perfectly harmless and may be 
taken by any girl or woman with perfect safety 
and confidence. 

No woman ever took Caulo without being 
benefited. 

No woman need suffer if she can get Caulo. 
Caulo gives health, strength and happiness. 

The formula for Caulo (Caulocorea) is pub- 
‘ished in the Caulo pamphlet. Ask for it. 

Ask your druggist for Caulo. 

“All of our preparations are guaranteed.” 


JAFFRAY DRUG CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


11 Gentral Wharf. 


Europe and the Exposition. 


Pobular and Attractive Toars, 
each to include the Exbosition. 


Special tour forthe D. A. R.. In Paris for United States Day. Asa 
prominent club woman Mrs. Frazar understancs what will interest club 
women in a trip abroad, and an experience of twelve years in managing 
and conducting large European parties fit her for the duty of providing 
for persons in a satisfactory manner. 

Berths must Fe secured at once for the spring and summer sailings. 
Send for itineraries and references to 


Mrs. wi. D. Frazar, 
72 Globe Building - - - Boston, Mass 


ow afe abroad for a bicycle trip, send 10c. in stamps f 


“BICYCLING NOTES FOR TOURISTS ABROAD.” 
§ BOSTON 


Leviand Line. 


First Cabin, $60 and up. 


THESE STEAMERS LEAVE BOSTON FROM PIER 6, 
Boston & Albany Docks, East Boston. 


These new and immense clenmeses are among the largest vessels 
sailing from Boston, with limited number of staterooms for first cabin 
passengers only. No steerage carried. The stateroomsare large and roomy, 
and are located on the upper decks, thus insuring the best of ventilation. 
Splendid new steamer “WINIFREDIAN,” 10,500 tons, 570 feet long. 
Others building. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., General Passenger Agents, 
118 State Street, cor, Broad Street, Boston. 


High-Grade Photographers. 


1446 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


PEN 


| 
\ 


CHICHESTER’'S ENGLIS 


NYR 


Safe. Always reliable. Ladies, ask for 
CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH! in and 
Gold metallic boxes, sealed with blue ribbon. 
Take no other. KRefuse dangerous substi- 
tutions and imitations. Buy of your Druggist, 
or send 4e, in stamps for Particulars, Testi- 
moniais and Belief for Ladies,” in letter 
by return Mail. 10,000 Testimonials. Sold by ali 
Wuggists. CHICHESTER CHEMICAL CO. 

Madison Square, PHILA., PA. 


RAILROAD, 


New and Improved Service, 


Limited Palace Trains between Boston and 
Chicago and St. Louis, and all Points in 
the West, North and Southwest. 


SHORT LINE—FAST TIME—LOW RATES. 


The most direct route with latest improved service 
and fast trains between Boston and Montreal and 


all Canadian points. 


For tickets and further information call upon your nearest 
tisket agent or address 


A. S. CRANE, General Traffic Manager 
C. M. BURT, General Passenger Agent 
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THE NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN. 
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THE HOME OF SOROSIS. 


—- SHOES”’ are acknowledged to be the standard footwear of the world today and have attained their well de- 
served popularity only through unusual merit. We do not believe there is a woman who has been properly fitted who 
does not experience comfort in wearing **SOROSIS.’’ 

One of the purposes of this advertisement is to explain to you how such an excellent shoe can be produced to seli at the 
price. The fact is, this factory makes only *“‘*SOROSIS.’”” The workmen are drilled each to do their parts to perfection. The 
capacity of 5000 pairs of **SOROSIS”’ shoes daily makes possible the selling of such an excellent shoe at the price. When the 
factory made but 300 pairs per day, the retail price was $6.00. Now the immense production with great economy and small pro- 
fits makes possible the best Ready-to-Wear Shoe in the world for $3.50 per pair. 

It would be most interesting to observe the perfect organization necessary to accomplish such satisfactory results, and 
we desire that wearers of *“*SOROSIS” shoes should become better acquainted with the remarkable factories, and we shall 
be most happy to provide to any of our customers who intend visiting New England during the next few months a letter of in- 
troduction to the factories, which will ensure them polite and courteous treatment—a trip through the factory accompanied 
by experts who will explain each interesting process of building *“SOROSIS.’’ This letter will also include your expenses from 
Boston to Lynn, Mass., and return. Such letters can be had from: 


Messrs. Jas. McCrerery & Co. Broadway and 1ith street, New York. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
G. P. SnypER & Co., 1314 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCRUGGS, & BARNEY Goose Co. at: Mo., 
EWCOMB, DICOTT O.. roit, Mich. 
; STONEHILL Bros., cyo Johnston, Parmelee & Whitely, Cleveland, O. 
TEITSwoRTH & SLOAN, 6 West 4th street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FIELD, SCHLICK & Co., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
H. A. Metprum & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wma. Eastwoop & Son Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. ARTHUR COHEN, 51-53 North Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 
; SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 145 State street, Okicago, Ill., (after Sept. ist). 
‘THe RoyAt,” & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


. J. WITHERBELL, Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. 8S. LittLe & Co., Denver, Col., 1620 California street. 
VE ESS O., 
Jas. Spence & Co., Ltd., 76 to 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, Eng. 


where **SOROSIS’’ shoes are sold. 
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